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REASON—The very cord in U. S. Tires, treated by the 
exclusive U. S. Latex process, is the strongest employed 
in tire construction today. And TEMPERED RUBBER, 


another exclusive U. S. Rubber Company development, 
is tougher and longer-lasting than any other compound 
employed in tire construction. 


PROOF—The nationally-recognized Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratory—working in conjunction with staff 
members of ten leading colleges of engineering—de- 
termined the comparative wearing qualities of leading 
makes of tires. * Many thousands of tires were checked 
in actual service on various makes of owners’ cars. 

With all these facts before you—and with U. S. prices so 
remarkably low today—we’'ll leave it to you to make 
the soundest, most economical tire purchase the market 
affords. There is a U.S. Tire dealer in your vicinity. 


TIME, September 19, 1932 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 


«We have just completed a nationwide survey to determine the 
tread wear of the four leading makes of tires. With the tires 
showing the lowest mileage valued at 100, the tread wear values 
for the four makes of tires examined are these: 
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TireB .....100 U.S.ROYAL. . 115” 


PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
Vi ALAS 
‘- President 


United States Rubber Company 
WORLD’S LARGEST @ PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


U. S. TIRES 


itt TEMPERED RUBBER 


with 


Volume XX, Number 12 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postofiice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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Nu could not get such detailed informa- 


tion about New York State business from 
any other source as from a group of 22 banks 
which have literally grown up with their re- 
spective communities. 

One Marine Midland Bank is ninety-three 
years old. Five have been serving their respec- 
tive communities for over fifty years, and six 


others for more than a quarter of a century. 


MARINE 
MIDLAND 


BANKS 


There are Marine Midland Banks in these New York State cittes 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER 
BINGHAMTON OSWEGO BATAVIA 
JOHNSON CiTy MALONE LACKAWANNA 
ENDICOTT ALBION TONAWANDA 
CORTLAND SNYDER NO. TONAWANDA 
TROY EAST AURORA LOCKPORT 
NIAGARA FALLS WATERTOWN JAMESTOWN 
MEDINA 





















































HE thought it was extinct. “Ex- 
tinct” isn’t a bad word, at that, 
for a smelly old briar smouldering 


with over-potent tobacco. 


Madam, if your husband’s pipe 
reminds you of the crater of Vesuvius 
on a busy day, remind your husband 
of Sir Walter Raleigh Smoking To- 
bacco. There’s a mild, non-volcanic 
mixture of rare Kentucky Burleys. In 
a well-kept pipe, it will be welcome 
in any well-kept home. Its full-bod- 
ied flavor delights husbands, just as 
its rich mildness pleases the nostrils 
of the lady of the house. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T29 


Send for this 


PREE 
BOOKLET 







SIR WALTER 
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Wilson’s Management 
Sirs: ; 

Time of Aug. 29, in its admirable sketch of 
William Gibbs McAdoo falls into a natural error 
when it says: “McAdoo helped nominate Wilson 
at Baltimore in 1912. He managed that year’s 
winning Democratic campaign.” 

McAdoo did this—but not William Gibbs, who 
had not yet attached his star or his heart to 
the Wilson régime. Wilson’s pre-convention and 
campaign manager was William McAdoo, 
a Princeton graduate, resident of New Jersey 
and New York lawyer, quite a different person. 

I suggest that the young editor who wrote this 
sketch read up his political history and give us 
the facts on this other McAdoo. 

SELDEN W. TYLER 

Wakefield, Mass. 

William F. McCombs (not McAdoo), 
a New York lawyer, Princeton graduate, 
was a pre-convention boomer for Wilson. 
He asked William Gibbs McAdoo to work 


with him, to which Mr. McAdoo agreed. 

During the early part of the Baltimore 
convention McCombs, fearing Wilson’s 
defeat, telephoned Wilson that he could 
not be nominated, advised him to with- 
draw. McAdoo told Wilson to do nothing 
of the sort. After Wilson’s nomination 
McCombs asked McAdoo to put in a word 
for him for chairmanship of the Demo- 
National Committee. Wilson ap- 
pointed McCombs though he preferred 
McAdoo. McAdoo was made vice chair- 
man. 

Shortly after the campaign began, Mc- 
Combs became ill and was out of the cam- 
paign until mid-October, during which 
interim McAdoo managed and did all the 
active work.—Eb. 

Secretary Chapin Praised 
Sirs: 

. IL have known Mr. Chapin [Secretary of 
Commerce Roy D. Chapin| for 20 years and, 
while I have had no contact with him for sev- 
eral years, I simply want to state here for the 
enlightenment of whoever was responsible for the 


| partisan writeup on Mr. Chapin that it is ex- 


tremely unfair and misrepresentative to state 
that he is a “breezy, bustling individual” and 


| that he is a “typical high-pressure salesman.” 


Nothing is further from the truth. 

Mr. Chapin is a man of very deliberate ac- 
tions, retiring in manner and conservative in 
his business dealings. He is of course an out- 
standing factor in the motorcar industry, and, 
as head of the Hudson Motor Car Company, di- 
rected the building of their powerful selling or- 
ganizations—but it was always done in such a 
way that his own personality never came into the 
picture, excepting by way of its influence—and 
that had to do principally with thoughts of 
permanency and stability, a maximum of poise 
having been his always. 

The motorcar industry has now become one 
of the three leading industries in this country. 
Mr. Chapin is one of about a dozen men who 
have had the most to do with putting it there 
and putting it on a financial basis so sound that 


it has attracted the most substantial money jin- 
terests of the world. He is, of course, a builder 
and is sales-minded, but is exactly the opposite 
of what is commonly meant by the term “high- 
pressure salesman.” He is a powerful, deliber- 
ate, conservative negotiator. 

In reading this article, I realize for the first 
time that your paper is apparently strictly in 
sympathy with the doings of the Democratic 
Party and, while I made up my mind three 
months ago to vote for Al Smith if he were 
nominated, I must say that the developments of 
the last two months make me feel warranted in 
giving my support to Hoover. 

In regard to the matter of tapping the till 
of the automotive industry through Mr. Chapin, 
would say that this, if true, is no less worthy 
an ambition on the part of the Republican Party 
leaders than was that of the Democratic Party 
four years ago in harnessing Mr. Raskob into 
the picture—who had heavier financial leads 
into the till of the automotive industry than 
Mr. Chapin has, and I am quite sure that 
Grosse Point Farms is a community no more 
“swanky” than is Hyde Park, New York or the 
East River and Chesapeake Bay districts where 
Mr. Raskob takes up his abode. 

I realize that a letter of this kind will per- 
haps avail nothing, but it states some facts that 
are subject to proof, and which it would be 
good for the member of your staff who wrote 
the “Chapin for Lamont” article to note, whether 
he refuses to accept them or not. 

Morcan J. Hammers 

Stamford, Conn, 


TIME retracts, as being error, the state- 
ment that Secretary Chapin is “typical 
high-pressure salesman.” Mr. Chapin has 
been and is a great, not a “typical” sales- 
man and of course his phenomenal career 
reflects other qualities besides salesman- 
ship.—Epb. 


Precautionary 
Sirs: 

Upon my return from a trip to the branches, 
I find on my desk your copy of Aug. 29, in 
which you show the Bank of America as borrow- 
ing $3,800,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. for the period from July 21 to July 31, 
1932. 

I presume you have already seen my published 
denial of this statement. If not, the following 
are the facts: 

Apparently the R.F.C. consider an approval 
of a loan as a loan, even if the money is found 
to be unnecessary and the application is with- 
drawn. We were much surprised at this inter- 
pretation as we applied for the loan some time 
ago as a precautionary measure, but did not need 
the money nor did we receive it. 

A. P. GIANNINI 
Chairman 
Bank of America 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Hopis & Rattlers 
Sirs: 

Your article, “Snakes & Rain” of issue Sept. 5 
is indeed interesting, especially the last part of 
the story on p. 26 which deals with the Hopi 
Indians and rattlesnakes. From my experience 
with the great Florida diamondback rattler 
timber or mountain rattlesnake, as well as with 
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| “CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cu1caco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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The Britannica is the Standard 
Encyclopaedia of the World 


ITHOUT a doubt, the new 

Britannica, placed where 
neighbors may see it, lends a tone of 
quality to your home. 


The only reason, however, for 
owning the new Britannica is its 
usefulness. 


Usefulness is the single test of its 
value to you. And usefulness is the 
supreme characteristic of the Four- 
teenth Edition. 


How widely useful is the Britannica 
cannot be fully expressed in one adver- 
tisement, nor in a hundred. Along with 
the century and a half of service earlier 
editions of the Britannica have enjoyed, 
the fact that in every country many sets 
of the latest Fourteenth Edition con- 
tinue to be bought each day is striking 
evidence that people buy the Britannica 
because they need it. 


It is, as thousands of letters declare, 
the most useful set of books in the world. 


The Britannica Is Dependable 


To be wise is to know where to get infor- 
mation. The Britannica gives its owners 
assurance that within reach is about all 
the information they will ever need. 


Owning the Britannica, you are not 
liable to face new problems with “‘that 
sinking feeling.’”? You are supported by 
the highest living authorities. You are 
served by the knowledge of 3,500 of the 
world’s leading thinkers and doers. 





SEND FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET TODAY 


Mrs. Nellie Taylor Hiley, 

Hoquiam, Wash. 
“No work like the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, anywhere. It is the last 
word in deciding, and in argument. 
The last word in educational value. 
We have gotten our money’s worth 


long ago.” 


Willis A. Sutton, Former President, 
Nationai Education Association 
“One of the great virtues of the new 
Britannica is its unassailably au- 

thoritative character.” 





The Britannica Is Indispensable 


“I could not get along without it’’ are 
the words of men and women every- 
where. This is not surprising once you 
learn how closely the Britannica enters 
into your life from day to day. 


An item of news needs clarification, a 
dress needs expert mending, a child is 
suddenly ill and the doctor delayed, a 
problem of percentage faces a taxpayer, 
a conversation requires the accu- 
racy of authority, a contract needs 
the history of the law, a motor 
needs mending, a roast is to be 
carved — one can turn confidently 
to the Britannica for help and the 
solution of these and almost every 
other conceivable human problem. 

The new Britannica is indis- 
pensable to progressive people. 
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$5 Down and $5 a Month 


Considering its completeness, the qual- 
ity of its text, illustrations and its au- 
thority, the Britannica is the least 
expensive encyclopaedia you can buy. 
But for how long it will be available at 
the present low price no one knows. 


The shrewd man is the one who buys 
today. Our easy payment plan gives you 
the opportunity of using the Britannica 
while you are paying for it in small in- 
stallments. As little as $5 delivers the 
new Britannica to you. 


Send for Free Booklet Now 


Fill out the coupon and drop it in the mail. 
We will send you by return mail a large 
booklet free, rich in color plates, maps and 
sample pages, and cone- 
taining a full description 
of the 24 volumes of the 
Britannica, its 3,500 con- 
tributors, the 15,000 
illustrations, many in 
color, and its 500 maps. 
You will learn about the 
low prices and easy pay- 
ments. Mail the coupon 
now. No obligation. 







MCTCLOPAL OIA BRITAMMICA D> 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps 
from the latest Britannica, together with low price offer 
representing a saving of many dollars. 2-Ti-F-2 
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THE CITY OF 


FROM 


CENTRAL 


UNITED NATIONAL BANK 





THE MACHINE that brought 
10,000 jobs to Cleveland 


Many a Clevelander, scanning the 
columns of his newspaper, The Evening 
Herald, on 
mental note to drop in at the Weddell 


August 7, 1851, made a 


Hlouse next day. An actual, workable 
sewing machine — the first ever seen 
in Cleveland — was to be displayed. 
Strangely familiar to ears of today is 
the editor’s comment: “An objection 
will be raised against this machine that 
it will deprive thousands of deserving 
persons of employment, but experience 
has proved”—so he reassures his read- 
ers — “that this is not the effect pro- 
duced by labor-saving machinery. 
Facilities for the performance of labor 
increase the demand for labor a 
thousand fold, as proved by the power 


loom and the printing press.’ 





THE LARGEST 


NATIONAL 


No idle words, those, as Cleveland’s 
history shows. Industries born of the 
sewing machine in the home of Ohio's 
largest national bank have passed the 
$50,000,000 mark in annual production 
.-. and upwards of 10,000 in employ- 
ment. The growth, moreover, which 
has made Cleveland an important 
center of the clothing industries gives 


it an increasing importance for branch 
office 


funds, and establishment of credit or 


location, deposit of working 


collection facilities. These require- 


ments, as of today and through busy 
years to come, Central United National 
Bank of Cleveland is prepared to 
meet with all the varied resources 
of the 


institution, 


complete modern financial 


CENTRAL UNITED 


NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


BANK I N OHIO 


the Seminole Indians with whom T hunt, no 
person, white or Indian, is immune if a large 
rattler, with its venom sacs filled, injects this 
| poison through its hollow fangs into your body, 
| Personally, I do not believe the Hopi Indians 
are immune or have an antidote which can be 
| successfully used after the dance, as rattlesnake 
venom works swiftly into the circulatory system, 
especially when the blood is circulating faster 
through exercise. I am led to believe the Hopi 
either goads the snakes into biting a soft sub- 
stance such as a ball of cotton or soft cloth or 
“milks” the snakes immediately before the dance, 
The “milking” process is done by holding the 
rattler behind the head and having it strike into 
a fabric or parchment tightly drawn across the 
mouth of a jar or glass, thus forcing the venom 
out of the sacs into the receptacle. This would 
prevent fatality from a strike and it is needless 
to believe the Indians are not struck during the 
ceremony, 

One point of your story is purely fantastic 
from reptile study and that is: “these snakes 
are really friends of the Hopi.” Rattlesnakes 
are never friendly nor care to be handled. Their 
nervous and fighting makeup places them as a 
defensive reptile—irritable and ready to strike, 
I have yet to see a pet or friendly rattlesnake, 

C. H. MacDonatp 

The Florida Reptile Institute 

Silver Springs, Fla. 

——- 
Shiftless Iowa Farmers 
Sirs: 

Where on earth do you get the idea that Iowa 
farmers are shiftless? They not only have shirts 
but generally keep them on, I lived in the State 
40 years, in different sections. In early times 
there was pioneer crudity but always pioneer 
pluck and push. T have just traveled 300 miles 
in the State and have seen nothing in farmstead 
or roadside which by any reasonable standard 
could be called shiftless. Also, lowa farmers ar 
among the best dressed people in the world 
dressed suitably for their work; and, unlike 
political propaganda they are as well clothed 
under the surface as on it. 





F. B. Tayzor 
Dickinson Co., Iowa 


| : 
| Sirs: 

. The farmers you mention are not shift- 
less, simply unfortunate. In my county I find 
»47 farmers that have worked hard and _intel- 
ligently from their age of majority until now 
when they are from 60 to 75 years old, and 

| were prosperous eight to ten years ago and now 
| have not enough money to bury them. L believe 
there will be found less shiftlessness among 
farmers than in any other vocation. 
A. D. STEPHENS 
Crookston, Minn, 


Sirs: 

It was a pleasure to read in the Aug. 29 edition 
| of Time your article regarding the Farmers 
Holiday and milk strike, as it is centered about 
Sioux City, lowa. It would give me even more 
pleasure to read more about it in later issues, 
as it is a problem worthy of serious thought. 
The outcome may be vital to the entire nation, 
but in any event will prove of vital interest to 
the entire Midwest. 

In your magazine it was stated the milk strike 
at Sioux City was subsequent to the Farmers 
Holiday. In this I beg to differ. The milk strike 
came first and the Farmers Holiday originally 
started out of sympathy for the milk strikers 


The Farmers Holiday, now that the milk 
strike is over, takes on a different aspect. It is 
apparently only serious to the farmers then 
selves. The wholesalers of all farm products are 


able to supply all retailers with farm = con 
modities by shipping in from outside points b 
rail. The persons affected are farmers them- 
selves. Many of them are feeding cattle. Whe 


the cattle are about ready for market and the 
feed is gone, there is nothing to do but market 
them, Many small farmers have been abl 
to provide themselves with food and clothing 0 
the funds derived from the sale of chickens an 
eggs. This income has been cut off by their ow! 
brotherhood, regardless of their need. Thus we 
have a divided house. . .. f 
I think the public in general sympathizes with 
the farmers and realizes that such prices as are 
now obtainable for their commodities will bank- 
rupt even those that have fared wel! so far. Thi 
| people of the Middle West realize that they ar 
| dependent upon the prosperity of the farmer 10! 
| their own prosperity. But, [ believe it is the 
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at the Lrack in New Orleans 


AT the fashionable Louisiana Jockey 
Club in New Orleans, half a thousand 
men and women came in from picking 
champions of the turf to pick a cham- 
pion of the air... 

They listened while four famous 
radio sets played competitively to win 
the vote of *“hest.”’ In this tone-test, 
each set was hidden behind a screen 
—no names were revealed. 


4 radios bezan to play 
The starter pressed a button. . . click / 
the first radio played. Click! ...and 
the second took its turn. Click / . . . and 
thethird. . . then the fourth. One after 
another each set took up the same pro- 
gram. And when the audience signaled 
it was satisfied, the 525 listeners cast 
their ballots. Then came the most excit- 
ing moment of the test. A certified ac- 
countant arose to announce the winner. 





[FE wins in! . . . ’ . — . , . —_ 
G-E wins again! Radio brings you fone more true-to-life “BELIEVE YOUR OWN EARS!” 
oy, 9» | ~ ° : : one 
No. 2,” he rig ie wins first than that of any radio you ever listened J-107 Console Model. 10-tube 
‘ screen grid superheterodyne. 
honors’... and No, 2 was a General to. You can measure the truth of that Automatic volume — control. 
é 4 P ‘* 6c“ ‘ ; Twin-push amplification, Su- 
Electric! It came in aoad of the next- statement—easily. Sim ply Believe per control Pentodes. Tone 
a f ° P }? Equalizer. Dynamic speaker. 
best set—a set $50.00 higher in price— your own ears! Price $104.50, complete with 
by a margin of 43 votes! Triumphed— Hear General Electric’s finer tone rte, Ok, 
- : Y . ’ . © Of special interest to women 
as it has in tone-tests everywhere. at your G-E dealer’s. Ask him to show —join the G-E. Circle—on 
\ , ; >: the air every week-day (except 
Vhen you choose a radio, you want you the many models. Prices are the Saturday) at 5:45 P.M. East- 
. ° ee . 440 9 ae ern Daylight Saving Time. 
the finest tone your money can buy. lowest in years—from $48.75 up. See pape pg 
- » . ° ‘ . . es +4 5 ° J, ’ L 
Nothing else is so essential to your en- your G-E dealer. General Electric ob oy Pg = re 
. : a P te . ‘ nm iring System. rovide 
joyment of the radio you bring into Company, Section R-729, Merchan- adequate outlets, conveniently 
. ie . . : ‘ >: — . controlled, and G-E materials 
your home. And General Electric dise Dept., Bridgeport, Connecticut. throughout. 
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Things dow t’ JUMP 


WITH 


FUL-VUE BIFOCALS 


HAT disconcerting blurring or move- 

ment of an object just as you reach 

for it has been eliminated. You can now 

enjoy the big help of bifocals without 
confusion or annoyance, 

You can identify the perfected Ful-Vue 

Bifocal by the shape of the small inset 


lens, shown below. 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 





Old-style 


bifocals New FUL-VUE 


BIFOCALS 


Because of the greater width at top of 
this near-vision segment, the eye finds 
the fullest width of reading vision in- 
stantly, without head movement. 
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Tremendous strides have been made 
in recent years in the science of helping 
eyesight. The practice of this science de 
mands years of training and experience, 
plus costly modern equipment. The 
rightness of your glasses depends on care 
ful and scientific examination, and the 
most skillful and thorough fitting. 

So don’t just buy glasses at a price 
don’t be satisfied with hurried and inex- 
pert service—seek the very best service 
available in your community, 

A booklet we have prepared, “What 
You Should Know About Your Glasses,”’ 


might help you a lot—and costs nothing. 


Please use the coupon. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 


SEND FOR 














s 
this important 
illustrated 
) , ha te 
BOOKLET 
AMERICAN OvricaL Co,, 
Dept.M-4, Southbridge, Mass. 
Without charge or obligation, plea nd me the 
booklet, “*“What You Should Know About Your 
Glasses."" 
Name 
Address Pane ~ — — 
City a adil mast 3te 
The name of the man who fits my glasses 1 

















general opinion of the public that the farmer 
is going about the matter in the wrong way, 
So far the people of Sioux City have not felt 
any hardship from the strike, nor have people 
in other communities. If this is true then the 


strike is in vain. ... 
E. E. LANGLEy 

Sioux City, lowa 

Time did not imply that all western 
farmers are shiftless, did say that many 
of the Iowa picketers were such. Obsery- 
ers variously described the picketers as 
youngsters “just blowed in”; as former 
farm-owners reduced, because of debts, 
to the class of farm laborers; as the poor- 
est class of farm tenants.—Eb. 
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Seiberling’s Cuddly Toodles 

Sirs: 

Knowing your desire accurately to report the 
true facts in connection with any situation, I 
am writing regarding the article in your Aug, 29 
issue, headed “Rubber Dolly.” 

Your article implies that the Miller Rubber 
Co. first developed and marketed the rubber 
doll, but that is not the case. This company 
manufactured the first all-rubber doll with mov- 
ing arms and legs and the dolls so manufactured 
were marketed by the American Character Doll 
Co. of New York, who sold them in large 
quantities during 1931. The doll we made then 
has since been improved but it is still equipped 
in the larger sizes with a light flexible metal 
frame and contrary to the inference made in 
your article, it is not heavy or cumbersome but 
on the contrary is light, pliant, cuddly and at- 
tractive. 

We also are working 24 hours per day manu- 
facturing dolls which are marketed in various 
sizes and are doing all we can to manufacture 
a sufficient quantity to take care of the holiday 


demand for ‘“Toodles.”’ 
T. W. Casey 
Vice President 
Seiberling Latex Products Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Three Iowa Details 
Sirs 

Sharp, exact detail is a Time quality which 
readers respect. For Time to say that Phil 
Stong’s State Fair is “rich in sharp, exact detail’ 
is to trespass on this Time quality which to the 
devoted newsmagazine reader is sacred ground. 
Time’s review of Slate Fair was reasonable, but 
to refer to the book as a standard of accuracy 
in details of Iowa rural life (p. 33, Sept. 5 
issue) is deserving of challenge. 

Three times Author Stong stubs his toes on 
pebbles of detail any Lowa 4-H pig club member 
knows all about. Iowans exhibit their pigs in 
pens, not “cages” as is done in State Fair. One 
judge and not a committee makes the awards: 
and the hogs are judged in a show ring where 
they are paraded skillfully. Never in Towa would 
they suffer the injustice of being judged in their 
pens the way Phil Stong relates. State Fair is 
interesting——and accurate in describing the way 
a Hampshire boar eats out of his trough—but 
it is not sharp, exact detail of Iowa hog tech- 
nique, a very important element in rural lowa 

KENNETH HInsHAW 

Springfield, Mass. 
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AN 


IMPORTANT MEMBER 


OF YOUR FAMILY 





Tue telephone is something more than an instru- 
ment to carry your voice across the miles. It is 
a most important member of your family. 

Faithfully, constantly, cheerfully it serves 
you. Keeps you in touch with friends. Stands 
guardian over your home. Helps to put more 
pleasure and achievement into life and living. 
And does it all so capably. 

When you are moving, you keep your tele- 
phone in the old home until the last van has 
gone and you place the key in the lock for the 
final turn. You arrange in advance to have a 


telephone ready at the new address so there will 
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be no break in your contact with the world. 
When a young couple starts housekeeping. When 
there is illness in the home. When somebody 
goes away. When distances are great. When 
emergencies arise. On all of these occasions the 
telephone earns its right to family membership. 

Day or night, any part of the telephone com- 
pany’s army of skilled workers, intricate equip- 
ment, and millions of miles of wire is at your 
command, 

It is the Bell System’s constant endeavor to 
make the telephone worth more and more to 


every subscriber. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Riot Report 


The President feared that the American 
Legion Convention meeting in Portland, 
Ore. would censure him for removing the 
Bonus Expeditionary Force from Wash- 
ington last July. Therefore he ordered 
his Attorney General William DeWitt 
Mitchell to draw up the Administration’s 
justification. On the morning the Legion 
Convention opened the President pub- 
lished it. 

“It is probable the Bonus army brought 
to Washington the largest aggregation of 
criminals ever assembled in the city at any 
one time,” declared the Attorney Generai. 
He reported: 1) 4,723 bonuseers who got 
travel loans from the Veterans Bureau 
were fingerprinted; 2) of these 1,069 had 
police records; 3) 829 of them had been 
convicted; 4) of the convictions 138 were 
for larceny, 95 for drunkenness, 8o for old 
military offenses, 69 for vagrancy. Be- 
tween a quarter and a third of the known 
members of the B. E. F. could not be 
identified as War veterans. 

To soothe legionaries who were among 
the B. E. F., President Hoover said: “I 
wish. to state emphatically that the ex- 
traordinary proportion of criminal, Com- 
munist and non-veteran elements amongst 
the marchers should not be taken to re- 
flect upon the many thousands of honest, 
law-abiding men who came to Washing- 
ton with full right of presentation of their 
views to Congress. This better element 
acted at all times to restrain crime and 
violence, but after the adjournment of 
Congress a large portion of them returned 
to their homes and gradually these better 
elements lost control.” 


In Portland, Secretary of War Patrick 
Jay Hurley, regarded as a personal repre- 
sentative of the President, was booed as 
he walked to the convention platform. He 
was seated as an Oklahoma delegate, thus 
being apparently obliged to join in voting 
for immediate payment of the cash Bonus. 
(The Oklahoma delegation was also 
pledged to vote for repeal of the 18th 
Amendment.) After a safe & sound speech 
on armament, Secretary Hurley was let off 
the platform with more cheers than boos. 


Professional B. E. F. leaders tut-tutted 
the Mitchell report, called it a “political 
alibi.” They pointed out that even if 
1,069 bonuseers did have police records 
they were all proved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s own words to be real veterans en- 
titled to the Bonus. 


So pleased was the President with the 
gains he had been told he was making (see 
col. 3) that he decided to hold his cam- 
paign fire until October. He would then 


make at least two speeches in the Mid- 
west, possibly in Minnesota and at his 
native West Branch, Iowa, in the farm- 
strike area. There might also be speeches 
in Chicago and New York. 

@ Thirty years ago young Raymond 
Robins was prospecting for gold in Alaska 
when he had a vision of a gigantic lumi- 
nous cross against a snow-clad mountain. 
He fell on his knees,-prayed. After mak- 
ing his foriune in gold, he returned to 
Chicago, took up social reform. A pallid- 
faced, burning-eyed young zealot, he cru- 
saded up & down Halsted and West Madi- 
son Streets against vice, liquor, crime, cor- 
ruption. 

Last week President Hoover invited his 
old friend Col. Robins, now rich and 
famed, to lunch at the White House. Re- 
former Robins missed the meal, sent no 
explanation. He had last been seen leav- 
ing a Manhattan club. President Hoover, 
spreading his alarm on the front page of 
the nation’s Press, ordered a search by 
Federal agents. Mrs. Robins feared her 
husband had been kidnapped by gangsters 
to avenge his Dry sleuthing in Florida last 
spring. Acquaintances later reported see- 
ing him hurrying around Chicago. Com- 
mented Lemuel Parton, oldtime newsman: 
“Col. Robins, no longer like Mirabeau, has 
changed a lot. Halsted and West Madison 
Streets haven’t changed at all.” 

@ After a two weeks’ vacation Hoover 
Secretary Theodore (“Ted”) Joslin re- 
turned to his White House job. His sub- 
stitute Edward Tracy (‘“Ted’’) Clark, old- 
time Coolidge secretary, faded out of the 
picture, returned to Drug, Inc. 

@ Informed by Secretary Mills that treas- 
ury funds are now available, President 
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Hoover ordered the expenditure of $186,- 
224,000 in public works—a provision of 
the 1932 Relief Act which the White 
House bitterly opposed. Purpose: to make 
more jobs. The President announced that 
this fiscal year the Government will spend 
more than $750,000,000 on construction 
jobs to provide employment, “more than 
double the normal pace.” 

@ Next day President Hoover announced 
that he expected to whittle not less than 
$500,000,000 out of the 1934 budget. Said 
he: “A part of this can be accomplished 
in reduction of construction activities. 
. . . Such expenditures will be less neces- 
sary for employment purposes after June 
of next year.” Herbert Hoover may not 
be President when the 1934 budget be- 
comes operative July 1, 1933. 

@ Last week President Hoover accepted 
the resignation of John William Pole, 
Comptroller of the Currency. For 17 
years a civil servant, Mr. Pole had been 
made Comptroller during the final days 
of the Coolidge regime. He showed rare 
courage in office by allowing national 
banks to carry their bonds at fair values 
through the worst of Depression, thus sav- 
ing them from insolvency. Mr. Pole be- 
comes president of Fidelity Investment 
Association of Wheeling and Manhattan. 


REPUBLICANS 
“Dogged Doubt” Removed 


Wherever good substantial citizens who 
never vote anything but the straight Re- 
publican ticket got together last week, 
they warmly assured each other that Her- 
bert Hoover would certainly be re-elected 
President. At their offices they talked of 
the Depression in the past tense. At their 
clubs they chortled over the smooth prog- 
ress of the G. O. P. campaign. In their 
homes they told their families that the 
Republican ticket might not win a crash- 
ing smashing victory (candid Senator 
Moses figured party success by only 22 
electoral votes out of 531) but it would 
be enough to keep the President in the 
White House another four years and 
thereby insure the country’s safety. 

Such orthodox Republicans found 
plenty of public activity on which to feed 
their expectations. Last week Calvin 
Coolidge came out for Mr. Hoover in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Excerpts from 
“The Republican Case”: 

“While the Republican party does not 
claim it can perform the impossible, it is 
willing to be judged on its record. In the 
winter of 1928-29 it was apparent that 
the country was engaged in too much 
speculation. I was alarmed at it and kept 
in contact with the Federal Reserve 
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Board. I understood they were using their 
influence quietly to check speculation.* 
“Perhaps it would be more in accord 
with the even-handed justice demanded 
by the facts to stop blaming President 
Hoover for the conditions of depression. 
... He has sought not only to provide 
physical nourishment but spiritual morale 








International 


CaLvIN COoOLIDGE 


He would not claim the impossible. 


for the nation. . . . By ability and experi- 
ence he was peculiarly fitted to meet the 
problems which have arisen. . . . He is 
essentially an executive... . His ap- 
pointments have been remarkably good. 
. . . The only leadership in this crisis 
worthy of the name has come from him. 
He deserves reelection for what he has 
done and for what he has prevented. We 
know he is safe and sound... . It is a 
time when the great body of our people of 
common sense should not be stampeded. 

. . The record of two generations dis- 
closes that the safety of the country lies 
in the success of the principles of the Re- 
publican party.” 

While the Coolidge article was political 
gospel for all G. O. Partisans, it prompted 
such an irreverent individual as Funny- 
man Will Rogers to remark: “Calvin 
Coolidge has had everybody on the anxious 
seat for months as to who he would sup- 
port in the November handicap. Cam- 
paign managers and politicians have been 
dogging his rubber-booted steps. But it 





*On Jan. 6, 1928, after brokers’ loans had 
spurted up to $4,432,970,321 and the stock 
market began to crack, President Coolidge an- 
nounced that the “increase in brokers’ loans is 
not large enough to cause unfavorable comment.” 
This year Democratic campaigners from Nomi- 
nee Roosevelt down are attacking President 
Coolidge for his part in stimulating the specu- 
lative boom. In his December 1928 message to 
Congress, he declared: “Enlarging production 
is consumed by an increasing demand at home, 
and an expanding commerce abroad. The coun- 
try can regard the present with satisfaction and 
anticipate the future with optimism.” Source 
book on such issues at Democratic National 
headquarters is Oh Yeah?—a compilation of 
optimistic outpourings before and after the crash. 


took, not a politician, but a commercial- 
minded gentleman (proprietor of Amer- 
ica’s biggest nickelodeon), Mr. George 
Horace Lorimer, not with words or edi- 
torial persuasion but with his signature on 
a small piece of paper, payable at one of 
the few banks left open, to break Mr. 
Coolidge’s dogged doubt.*” 

A commonplace of campaign talk has 
been that an upturn in business and prices 
would re-elect President Hoover. Last 
week, stock values on the New York Ex- 
change had increased $12,149,022,329 
since June. Last week’s break in cotton of 
$4 per bale was set down as politically 
meaningless because the G. O. P. this year 
did not expect to repeat its 1928 achieve- 
ments in the Solid South. Business failures 
for the last week in August (435) were at 
a nine months’ low. The Federal Reserve 
Board, issuing its most optimistic weekly 
report in two years, showed an increase 
of $120.000,000 in net demand deposits. 
A Treasury loan of $1,160,000,000 
(mostly for refunding) had been over- 
subscribed six times. 

Mark Sullivan, good Hoover friend and 
Republican journalist for the arch- 
Republican New York Herald Tribune, 
not only announced the end of Depression 
but said that Recovery was reaching its 
“second stage.” “The first stage is the 
recovery from extreme depression and 
panic. . . . The panic conditions are com- 
pletely over and will not return... . 
Ogden Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, 
estimates July 27 as about the date that 
marked the ending of that final phase of 
the depression. . . . There is now practi- 
cally no one in any area of serious thought 
who doubts that the depression is ended. 
.. . Practically no one doubts that the 
rises so far attained will on the average 
remain or go farther. . .. The second 
stage of recovery consists of the resump- 
tion of manufacturing and other business. 
... It is yet too early for actual statis- 
tics [but] observation reports that there 
is material increase in volume of activity.” 

Little Republicans throughout the land 
take their campaign cues from big Repub- 
licans. Last week Secretary of the In- 
terior Wilbur, back from a western trip, 
publicly reported: “I was impressed with 
the development of stability and a sense 
of safety throughout the nation. There is 
a different tone. Men have taken their 
paper losses and are beginning to tighten 
their hat bands. . I saw no abject pov- 
erty. A foreigner weuld never have known 
of any economic change. . . . Relief or- 
ganizations are keeping families together. 
.. . The change has really come for the 
better. If we keep our heads and don’t try 
to shift gears too suddenly, we should 
progress.” 

Paul Shoup, president of Southern Pa- 
cific R. R., told President Hoover aloud 
that “West Coast conditions are most en- 
couraging.” Publisher William Franklin 
Knox of the Chicago Daily News took to 
the air with a declaration that the country 
had “already passed several mileposts 
along the road back to normal times.” 
Back in London, Ambassador Mellon re- 


*Probable size of check: $4,000. 


ported “a great improvement.” Said he: 


“Mr. Hoover’s prestige has been rising, 
Comparing his outlook at this time with 
the same time four years ago, it is just as 
promising.” 

Meanwhile the campaign slogan makers 
at Chicago headquarters were frantically 
busy. 


As in 1928, “Who But Hoover?” 





Harris & Ewing 
Mark SULLIVAN 


“No one in any area of serious thought 
doubts. - 


became the party’s official warcry. William 
H. McMasters of Cambridge, Mass. who 
coined “Keep Cool With Coolidge” in 
1924 suggested: “It’s Over; Thank 
Hoover.” Variants offered G. O. P. head- 
quarters: “Hoover Will Pull Us Through,” 
“We're Headed for Prosperity With 
Hoover.” “Down & Up Again With 
Hoover,” “The Worst Is Over; Let’s Go— 
With Hoover,” “Vote For Who?—ver,” 
“Ho-Ho-Hoover,” “Ho! Over the Top 
With Hoover.” One Harry Heebner of 
Germantown, Pa. suggested a song like 
this: 
“He stands at the wheel of the ship of 
State, 
Sailing straight through the storms of 
Fate: 
The waters are deep, and the waves run 
high, 
But Hoover guides with unerring eye.” 
Though they insisted they were thor- 
oughly frightened by the “radicalism” of 
President Hoover’s opponent, regular Re- 
publicans declined to take the Democratic 
campaign seriously. The Roosevelt 
speeches, they felt, had not stirred the 
people. The sullen silence of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith was minting votes for 
President Hoover. Even the poll of the 
pro-Roosevelt Hearst papers, a_ small 
straw in the wind, showed a Hoover lead 
in New England, New York, New Jersey 
and Ohio. With both parties Wet, Pro- 
hibition canceled itself out as an issue. 
Speaker Garner, when he takes the stump, 
was counted on to make a fearful spec- 
tacle of himself. 
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DEMOCRATS 


Pioneer Goes West 

It was possible to paint another and 
entirely different picture of the state of 
the union than that given by the Re- 
publicans (see p. 10). Eleven million 
men and women were growing grey with 





Acme 
Governor Harry Wooprinc 


. . invited a critical lot. 


joblessness. Farmers were angry. Banks, 
though stronger, were fewer. Business at 
large. wag running in the red. 

But with all the ingredients for a polit- 
ical change at hand, Democrats were by 
no means so sure as they were two months 
ago. On their side was the great historical 
fact that not once in the last 58 years had 
the party in power lost control of the 
House at a mid-term election without also 
losing the Presidential election two years 
later. The reasonable discontent which 
produced the Democratic House victory in 
1930 was stronger, if anything, today after 
three full years of Depression. All that 
seemed necessary was to translate reason- 
able discontent into winning votes. The 
West, historically Republican, talked as if 
it would break from its old moorings. 
Senator Borah said last week: “The West 
is still any man’s fight.” Four Mid-West 
Governors gathering at Sioux City last 
week to settle the farmers’ strike (TrmeE, 
Aug. 29; Sept. 5), had the horrid word 
REVOLUTION dinned into their ears. 

And to that same West which was 
largely responsible for his nomination 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt turned last 
week for a harvest of discontented votes. 
Beyond the Mississippi lay his main 
chance of being elected the next President 
of the U. S. 

When shortly before midnight the 
Democratic special rumbled out of the 
Albany yards of the New York Central 
and started to chuff uphill toward 
Schenectady, Governor Roosevelt was 


abed in his own room on the private car 
Pioneer. In the car with him were his son 


James, just recovered from an attack of 
“nervous exhaustion,” his daughter Anna 
Roosevelt Dall, a chef and two porters. In 
the three Pullmans ahead were Milton 
MacIntyre, the Governor’s press repre- 
sentative, Columbia’s Professor Raymond 
Moley, head of the “brain trust” which 
supplies the Governor with economic data, 
advises him on speeches, 24 newshawks 
and twelve cameramen. Forward of a 
diner and a club car, a baggage car had 
been fixed up as a press room with the 
ever-present mimeograph. At Salt Lake 
City, Democratic National Chairman 
Farley will board the train for the rest of 
the trip. 

The Roosevelt special will cost the 
party $20,000 for its 8,o00-mi. trip. As a 
train it was not in a class with the 14-car 
special which carried the Brown Derby 
on its western swing in 1928 and set the 
party back $43,000. Left behind in charge 
of national headquarters was Louis Mc- 
Henry Howe, the Governor’s confidential 
secretary. Mrs. Roosevelt was to join her 
husband aboard the Pioneer at Williams, 
Ariz. where she would be visiting Mrs. 
John C. Greenaway, a bridesmaid at her 
wedding 27 years ago. 

First stop on the Pioneer’s schedule was 
Jefferson City where Governor Roosevelt 
would briefly attend a Missouri Demo- 
cratic Convention. The next day he was 
to arrive at Topeka where Harry Wood- 
ring, Democratic Governor of Republican 
Kansas, would be his host, give him a 
dinner at the executive mansion. At the 
State Capitol Nominee Roosevelt is to de- 
liver the first of four full-length speeches 
on the trip. He will tell Governor Wood- 
ring, Senator McGill, James A. Reed, Gov- 
ernor Murray of Oklahoma and Governor 
Bryan of Nebraska—a critical lot—his 
solution of the farm problem. Later he 
will attend the Kansas State Fair. 

From Topeka the path of the Pioneer 
is as follows: 

Sept. 15 — Denver. 

Sept. 17-18—Salt Lake City. After in- 
specting a flower show the Nominee will 
speak in the Mormon Tabernacle. 

Sept. 20—Seattle, 14 hr. 

Sept. 21—Portland, 13 hr. 

Sept. 22-23—San Francisco. William 
Gibbs McAdoo, Democratic Senatorial 
nominee and the man who “put Roose- 
velt over” at Chicago will board the 
Pioneer and take complete charge of the 
Governor’s California tour. At this point 
Publisher William Randolph Hearst, 
whose press is giving the Roosevelt 
candidacy blatant support, is expected to 
enter the picture. 


Sept. 24-25—Los Angeles. Marion 
Davies is always the perfect hostess for 
Mr. Hearst’s personal friends. In her réle 
as a public character (including honorary 
colonel of the 26th U. S. Infantry), she 
will also have a chance to be the perfect 
hostess for his political favorite. Juxta- 
posing pictures of Miss Davies and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, Mr. Hearst’s Examiner 
announced: “A group of famous film stars 
will meet the Governor and help make his 
visit an eventful one. . . . Marion Davies, 


famous motion picture star, is chairman 
of the distinguished aggregation. . . . The 
following will assist Miss Davies: Joan 
Blondell, Bebe Daniels, Constance Ben- 
nett, Helen Hayes, Sally Eilers, Marie 
Dressler, Joan Crawford, Carole Lom- 
aE 


Sept. 26—Williams, Ariz., 194 hr. 





International 
Cot. Marton Davies 


“Chairman of the distinguished aggrega- 
tion.” 





Sept. 29—Sioux City, 13 hr. 
Sept. 30—Milwaukee, 6 hr. 
Oct. 1-2—Chicago, 264 hr. 
Oct. 2—Detroit, 16 hr. 


The Pioneer will roll back to Albany 
just in time for the opening of the New 
York Democratic State Convention Oct. 
3, at which Governor Roosevelt hopes to 
have Lieutenant Governor Lehman 
nominated as his successor. 

G. O. P. headquarters is ready to have 
Secretaries Mills, Hurley, Hyde, Wilbur 
and Doak dog Governor Roosevelt’s foot- 
steps throughout the West, cry him down. 

Before his departure Governor Roose- 
velt last week attended: 1) the New York 
State Fair at Syracuse; 2) the Vermont 
State Fair at Rutland (“Think of it, a 
mere Democratic candidate for President 
coming into Vermont!’’); 3) the wedding 
of Earl Miller, onetime State Trooper and 
Roosevelt bodyguard. 

Such a shrewd and able political pundit 
as Clinton Wallace Gilbert last week 
wrote in the Republican New York Eve- 
ning Post: “The Democrats are in a 
stronger position this time than they have 
been since the Civil War. If they can’t 
win this time they had better shut up shop 
as a party. ... The country is in the 
habit of going violently in whatever di- 
rection it goes. The chances are it will 
go violently this year. If it does, it will 
elect Mr. Roosevelt. One can imagine Mr. 
Roosevelt’s winning by 7,000,000 ma- 
jority. One can hardly see Mr. Hoover 
winning by 7,000,000 majority.” 
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CATASTROPHE 


Second Greatest 


“T looked up,” said one witness, “and I 
saw what looked like a burning log hurtling 
through the air. It landed on the roof of 
the building and bounded to the street. 


It was a man.” 

Other New Yorkers who happened to 
be near the East River at 135th St. one 
morning last week told of seeing the 44- 
year-old excursion steamer Observation 
push off from her pier with the usual cargo 
of workmen going to their jobs on a new 
penitentiary on an island in the river. 
Next instant, deafened by a water-boiling 
explosion, they saw a great cloud of smoke 
spouting a horrid spray of bodies, frag- 
ments of wood and metal, fragments of 
bodies over a 200-yard area of land and 
water. 

Between 130 and 200 men were on the 
boat. After a day and night of body- 
gathering, police had counted 37 dead, 63 
iniured. Final casualty count: 63 dead, 63 
injured. 

Suspected cause of the explosion was a 
sudden giving-away of the boat’s 26-year- 
old boilers, though they had passed official 
inspection two months before. But also 
two months ago a local ironworkers’ union 
had complained that the boat was under- 
manned, overcrowded, unseaworthy. Four 
separate investigations were launched, 
while divers grappled for the sunken boil- 
ers 

The Observation’s victims were brought 
to the ferry house at 134th St. In that 
same place 28 years ago were laid out 
the bodies of 1,021 children, teachers, par- 
ents who, bound on a Sunday-school pic- 
nic, were burned or drowned when the 
excursion steamer General Slocum caught 
fire a few hundred feet away. Next to the 
General Slocum, the Observation took its 
place as the greatest marine disaster 
around New York. 


THE CONGRESS 
Makings of the 73rd 


No Senator from Kentucky in the last 
30 years has succeeded himself in office. 
Last month Democrats renominated Sen- 
ator Alben Barkley for a second term. 
Last week Kentucky Republicans, greatly 
heartened by a jinx that favored their 
candidate, assembled at Louisville, picked 
Representative Maurice Hudson Thatcher 
as their senatorial nominee. Onetime Gov- 
ernor Sampson, acclaiming Nominee 
Thatcher as an “everlasting Dry,” key- 
noted thus: “We'll replace this wobbly, 
uncertain, barking Barkley who a few 
years ago was taking the Anti-Saloon 
League's money to make speeches and 
turned Wet overnight when the Vice- 
Presidency was dangled before his eyes. 
Our nominee will beat not one Barkley 
but four Barkleys—the Free Trade Bark- 
ley, the Protectionist Barkley, the Dry 
Barkley and the Wet Barkley.” 

Nominee Thatcher was born 62 years 
ago in Chicago—a fact he omits from his 
Congressional biography which empha- 


sizes his “early life on farm” in western 
Kentucky. While the Panama Canal was 
being built he served three years (1910- 
13) as Civil Administrator of the Canal 


J 





International 
KENTUCKY'S THATCHER 


Obi ctionable ? 


Zone. He wrote long homemade odes for 
every public occasion. Sample: 


Drift, clouds, drift, far o’er the Western 
$ea, 

Rift, clouds, rift, in loveliness to me. 

Blow, winds, blow! 

Flow, tides, flow! 

Gild all with glory, Sun, we ask of thee! 


Canal workers submitted a protest to 
President Taft which read: “It isn’t that 
we object to real poetry but Governor 
Thatcher's poetry is objectionable from 
every point of view. Something should 
be done by those in authority.”” Governor 
Thatcher's critics at the Tivoli Hotel 
parodied as follows: 


from sunset until 


Crow, cocks, CTO, 
dawn; 

Yelp, dogs, yelp, in torture unto me; 

Moo, cows, moo; 

Croak, frogs, croak; 

Make life a hell; ’tis all we ask of thee. 
Nominee Thatcher was first elected to 

the House ten years ago 


In Georgia, Charles Robert Crisp. Con- 
gressman famed for his courageous fight 
for the sales-tax (Trme, Aug. 8 ef ante) 
fought Governor Richard Brevard Russell 
Jr., famed as one of 13 living brothers 
& sisters, for a seat in the U. S. Senate. 
Mr. Crisp said he would never have run 
“had I known in advance that’ my char- 
acter was to be so severely impugned at 
the hands of the Chief Executive of my 
own State.” To this the Governor replied 
that he would not have slung mud had 
there not been mud to sling. Voters were 
to decide this week 


STATES @& CITIES 


New Broom 

One week of Joseph Vincent (“Holy 
Joe”) McKee as Mayor of New York did 
more to damage the reputation of James 
John (‘Jimmy’) Walker, his predecessor, 
than a year’s investigating by Samuel Sea- 
bury. Mayor McKee, young, handsome, 
sober, tackled his new job with a vigor 
and thoroughness that made many a New 
Yorker who had forgotten what good gov- 
ernment was like gasp with happy aston- 
ishment. A new broom, he swept clean 
and by last week had accumulated a size- 
able pile of Tammany trash. 

Mayor Mckee’s first and most impor- 
tant attack was upon city finances—a sub- 
ject about which “Jimmy” Walker talked 
loud but did little. During the Walker 
regime municipal expenses mounted at 
the rate of $95,747 per day. Mayor Mc- 
Kee started reducing them at the rate of 
$71,440 per day. 

Before the Board of Estimate over 
which the Mayor presides came a contract 
for printing ballots for this week's mu- 
nicipal primary. Martin B. Brown Print- 
ing & Binding Co. bid $114.760 for the 
job, Burland Printing Co., $65,000. The 
Brown concern, long a Tammany favorite, 
had won practically all city printing con- 
tracts for years. The Tammany-controlled 
Board of Elections recommended that it 
get this one too, despite the high bid, on 
the ground that the Burland Company was 
not equipped to turn out work fast 
enough. 

“T shall refuse to vote to give this con- 
tract to other than the low bidder,” an- 
nounced Mayor Mckee. “The Burland 
Company has been doing election work 
for the State as intricate as the work the 
city requires. Fifty thousand dollars is 
an awful lot of money. There’s a wholly 
unjustifiable monopoly on city printing 
and so far as I’m concerned it is ended.” 

Seven Tammany votes on the Board 
lined up automatically for the Brown bid 
But Mayor McKee mustered nine against 
its printing monopoly and the contract 
went to Burland. Savings: $49,760. 


Cutting his own salary from $40,000 to 
$25,000 immediately, the new Mayor an 
nounced that effective Oct. 1 the 27 heads 
of municipal departments would get $12. 
000 instead of the $15.000-to-$2 5,000 they 
now draw. Savings: $151,000. Further 
salary cuts for employes drawing more 
than $2,000 were in the offing. 


After a personal visit to Wall Street 
Mayor McKee borrowed $17,000,000 to 
help run the city. Where “Jimmy” Walker 
had to pay 5}° for money, “Holy Joe 
McKee got it for 54%. Saving: $85.000 

Unannounced Mayor McKee dropped 
in on the $19,000,000 Bronx Terminal 
Market. He found in this huge municipal 
building two grocers and two vegetable 
dealers paying a total rent of $26,000 per 
year. Not more than ten city employes 
were visibly at work. Back at City Hall 
he learned that the market’s payroll and 
upkeep alone was costing the city $162.480 
per year. Summoning his Commissioner 
of Markets, he told him that unless he 
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remedied this “shocking condition,” in 
two days, he would be ignominiously 
“fired.” Two days later Tammany-backed 
William F. Dwyer was ousted, first to fall 
under Mayor McKee’s axe. 

A Communist delegation of 50 was re- 

ceived at City Hall—something Mayor 
Walker would never have braved. Mayor 
McKee listened to their extravagant relief 
demands, then challenged them as to how 
their ends could be legally met. Wriggling 
and squirming under his superior logic, 
Reds weakly retorted that that was his 
job. 
; The Board of Elections ordered a spe- 
cial mayoralty election Nov. 8. Through 
his onetime law partner and a nominal 
plaintiff, Mayor McKee went to court to 
void the Board’s order, hold his job until 
Jan. 1, 1934. At stake was the question 
of whether the Mayor’s office was legally 
vacant. Mayor McKee said he wanted 
to save the city the expense of a special 
election. 

These activities tended to depress the 
political stock of Citizen Walker. Whether 
Tammany would put him up for re-elec- 
tion or not remained as unsettled as ever. 
Mayor McKee was off to such a good start 
that many a wiseacre was sure that 
“Jimmy” Walker would never be able to 
regain his old job at the polls. The ex- 
Mayor, whom local cinema crowds were 
booing more & more in the newsreels, 
seemed to feel somewhat the same way 
when he suddenly sailed on the Conte 
Grande for a three weeks’ health trip 
abroad. Mused he: ‘Why is it they’ve 
done everything to throw me down and 
now they won’t let me go in peace? I 
guess it’s human nature. It was the same 
with Pericles.” 

—— 
Destitution 

In Manhattan last week Subway Motor- 
man Fred Floodgate had shut off his power 
and was coasting his northbound express 
into the West rroth Street station when 
he caught a blurred glimpse of a slim, 
blonde woman poised on the edge of the 
platform. The next instant there was a 
downward flutter of a black-and-tan dress. 
Motorman Floodgate’s hand stiffened on 
the emergency brake control. Clamped 
wheels shrieked. The train slid 50 ft. 
before stopping. Ten minutes later police 
gathered from the tracks the bloody re- 
mains of Elsie Green, 38. Her purse on 
the platform contained 55¢. A clerk, long 
jobless, she had died in a manner favored 
by many a New York suicide. 

In Cleveland last week men and women 
began knotting themselves into a mob 
before a branch office of the Associated 
Charities on St. Clair Avenue. Most of 
them were jobless. Donato Ferrante and 
Ben Favorito, their leaders, told them 
Associated Charities were deliberately 
starving them. The crowd yelled their as- 
sent to direct action. They would raid 
the branch office, get the wherewithal for 
one square meal. Suddenly six squads of 
police trotted up, threw themselves about 
the office. The mob of 800 was about to 
charge when the police set off tear gas. 
The raiders fell back blubbering. Police 
clubs broke the rest of the attack. Donato 


Ferrante and Ben Favorito were arrested 
for disorderly conduct. 

Also, last week, the following happened: 
@ In Manhattan Rocco Colonna, 33, un- 
employed musician, leaped to the tracks in 
the 42nd Street station of the new $191,- 
200,000 Eighth Avenue Subway, opened 
two days before. Before a train appeared 
he was dragged up with a broken leg. 

@ In Kansas City Dan McLaughlin, 75, 
weary wayfarer from Texas, knocked at 
the door of the General Hospital, said he 
had a pain in his stomach. Doctors 
found he needed food, sent him on to the 
Helping Hand. There he cut his wrists 
and throat, was carried back to the hos- 
pital. Said he to the doctors: “You didn’t 
want me yesterday. Now maybe you'll 
take me this way. 1’ve no job, no folks— 
nobody left. Why should I care?” 

@ In Boston Dr. Towneley Thorndike 
French, 57, graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School, murdered his wife ‘“be- 
cause I was tired of living in abject pov- 
erty.” Six weeks ago Mrs. French was 
discharged as an elevator operator. 

@ In Nice, France, Mrs. Helen Risso Car- 
penter, 35, U. S. citizen, tried to drug her- 
self to death when her money gave out. 
She lived with her four children at Ville- 
franche. 

@ In Manhattan William Bound, sea- 
man, said “No” to a beggar. Police later 
found Seaman Bound lying on the side- 
walk with stab wounds in chest, arm and 
shoulder. 

@ In Pittsburgh, John Kane, 72, gave up 
art and his studio to return after five 
years to his old work of house-painting. 
Said he: “I’m tired of painting over can- 
vases I’ve used before and I’m about out 
of paint. People can do without paintings 
but they must have money. I want a job.” 
q@ At Babylon, L. I. police found May 
Hardy, 38, A. E. F. trained nurse, starv- 
ing in a maple grove on a private estate. 
For two weeks she had slept on a bundle 
of old rags and papers. She was penniless. 
q@ At Mahwah, N. J. Norman Falconer, 
55, murdered his wife, killed himself. His 
explanation: ““My brain just cracked. I 
have had many financial worries. I am 
terribly sorry.” 

@ Near Los Angeles Mrs. Edna Porter 
Killian, 35, clubwoman, murdered her 
rancher husband Howard, killed herself 
because she was worried over finances. 
The Killians, both graduates of the Uni- 
versity of California, were prominent 
among the landed gentry around El 
Monte. 

@ In Oskaloosa, Iowa, Mrs. Myrtle 
Crump, 41, jobless school teacher, pre- 
pared to spend a second winter with her 
two children in a tented hole in the 
ground. 

@ In Manhattan a desperate mother 
abandoned her two-month-old baby in an 
automobile parked in the night glare of 
Broadway. Her note: “His name is Billie. 
I have tried to keep him but I can’t keep 
myself. [ama young widow almost starv- 
ae 

q@ At Flushing, L. I. William Henry 
Joseph Tubbs, 32, jobless & penniless, was 
ordered from his wife’s parents’ home 
when a bad check charge was about to 


overtake him. Before he disappeared, he 
killed his six-year-old son asleep in a crib. 
@ In Boston, Clarence R. Heath, 47, 
branch manager of Colonial Life Insur- 
ance Co., took cyanide of potassium, died 
in a hotel room. Reason: “Business Re- 
verses.” 

@ In Cincinnati, Alva Wonnell, 59, high- 
school teacher famed for his penmanship, 
hanged himself in his basement. His sal- 
ary had been cut. He feared dismissal. 
@ In Milwaukee Ignatz Rewolinski, 250- 
Ib. policeman, was pushed through a win- 
dow of a county food station, slightly cut, 
when a noonday breadline began to riot. 
Arrests: 13. 


. . 


Also occurred last week many a suicide 
which had no apparent connection with 
the Great Depression. A Manhattan pea- 
nut peddler shot himself because he was 
ill. Because his daughter eloped, a Mary- 
land farmer did away with himself. Un- 
explained suicides (in addition to dozens 
for traditional reasons) included a wealthy 
paper manufacturer, a retired Marine 
Corps major, an Army sergeant in the 
Canal Zone, a dress manufacturer, the 
social secretary of the wife of Secretary 
of the Navy Charles Francis Adams, etc. 
etc. 


Y 


Not Since 1914 


“As goes Maine, so goes the Union,” is 
a venerable political saw, cherished and 
valueless. Nevertheless after Maine's 
Congressional and gubernatorial election 
this week, Democrats everywhere had 
cause to whoop gaily. Normally Maine is 
Republican by 25,000 votes or more. Since 
the Civil War only two Democratic gov- 
ernors have been elected, in 1880 and in 
1914. This week, with a close, heavy vote, 
the Democrats sent in a governor and two 
out of three Congressmen. 

Both parties stumped the State as they 
never had in recent years. The Republi- 
cans imported Secretary of the Treasury 
Ogden Livingston Mills. The Democrats 
called in James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney 
and Massachusetts’ Governor Joseph Buell 
Ely and Senator David Ignatius Walsh. 
Interested but helpless observers were 35 
“paupers” of Lewiston, Me., disfranchised 
under an old law which denies the right to 
vote to those who accept State or munici- 
pal charity. These gave Senator Walsh a 
chance to say that the Republicans, “hav- 
ing brought misfortune to many people 

. are now penalizing them for this mis- 
fortune.” The 350 Lewiston “paupers” saw 
their onetime mayor, Lawyer Louis J. 
Brann, elected governor over Burleigh 
Martin, president of the State Senate, by 
some 2,000 votes. Maine’s former Gov- 
ernor Ralph Owen Brewster received his 
third big political setback. Running for 
Congress, he was beaten by John G. Utter- 
back, onetime mayor of Bangor, by about 
2,000 votes. Republican John Edward 
Nelson, ten years in the House, trailed 
1,500 votes behind Edward Carl Moran. 
Jr, twice before defeated Democratic 
candidate for governor. Only Republican 
winner was Congressman Carroll Linwood 
Beedy, re-elected. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


At the Marne 

Stirred by the story of how beloved 
Marshal (“Papa”) Joffre saved Paris with 
the aid of Galliéni’s improvised “Taxicab 
Army” and flung back the Germans from 
the Marne, more than 4,000,000 U. S. 
schoolchildren gave nickels, dimes and 





Chicago Daily News 


Marswat (“Taxicars”) GALLIENI 


Paris was posthumously enraptured. 


quarters to pay for the Marne Victory 
Monument first presented to France in 
May 1921 “in return for the Statue of 
Liberty.” 

Last week the schoolchildren’s gift, an 
exciting 130-ft. granite figure of France 
Defiant shielding a wounded poilu, was 
‘re-presented and unveiled” by U.S. Am 
hbassador Walter Evans Edge on its hill 
top at Meaux on the Marne, 30 miles from 
Paris. Present were solemn, long-mus- 
tached President Albert Lebrun of France, 
plump, genial Premier Edouard Herriot 
and a French audience so militant that 
two mentions of Aristide Briand (the late, 
great French Peace Man) were vocifer- 
ously booed. 

Schoolchildren and monuments were all 
but forgotten when Ambassador Edge. 
speaking presumably for the State De- 
partment, uttered what sounded like the 
first breath of a more vigorous U. S. for- 
eign policy. Obviously Mr. Edge was 
referring to Japan’s seizure of Manchuria 
and to Germany's invasions of France 
when he said: 

“Americans are wedded to a fundamen- 
tal axiom. On a national scale, and 
in international practice, this axiom would 
read. . . . A nation’s primary right is to 
be free of fear of invasion! 

“Faith in the justice of this principle is 
so deeply ingrained in the American 
people that when they see territory over- 
run they are aroused and, as this monu- 
ment testifies, instinctively resolve to 
throw their moral and, if needs be, their 
material weight on the side of the in- 


vaded. This thought was uppermost in 
the minds of my fellow-citizens when they 
determined to commemorate, with this 
testimonial of their enthusiasm, the deci- 
sive victory of the Marne.” 

Was There a Battle? Instead of 
planning a last stand or “Battle of the 
Marne” Papa Joffre had ordered a retreat 
to the Seine when General Joseph Simon 
Galliéni learned through one of his airmen 
of an amazing German move. Though 
Germany’s Armies on the Western Front 
had slashed through Belgium and Northern 
France until they were almost in sight of 
Paris, their swift advance had suddenly 
been halted by orders from General von 
Moltke’s High Command—due apparently 
to terrific pressure by the Russian Armies 
on Germany's Eastern Front. 

“As a matter of fact, was there a Battle 
of the Marne?” is the staggering question 
asked in General Galliéni’s War Diary, 
just published posthumously at Paris. 
Under date of Sept. 25, 1914 this entry in 
the diary continues: ““General Headquar- 
ters’ instructions |i. e. Joffre’s| dated 
Sept. 2 orders the | French] armies to re- 
treat to the Seine and the withdrawal of 
two army corps from Nancy. Thus, 
evacuation of Nancy and Verdun. 

“General de Castelnau disobeys orders, 
resists on the Grand Couronne, saves 
Nancy. General Sarrail gives battle be- 
fore Verdun despite orders to retreat. He 
saves Verdun. I take the offensive [with 
taxicabs| before Paris while General 
Headquarters are removed far to the rear 
at Chatillon. These were actions inde- 
pendent of the will of the commander-in- 
chief, carried out by commanders of the 
army corps, but premeditated by General 
Headquarters—never!” 

Though Diarist Galliéni’s ‘Taxicab 
Army” came in handy, there were only 
600 taxicabs and they carried in two trips 
only one of the 56 Allied divisions then 
opposed by 44 German divisions. Galliéni, 
whom the French Cabinet had left behind 
as Military Governor of Paris when they 
fled to Bordeaux, received scant. official 
thanks for his astuteness at the Marne, 
incurred Joffre’s enmity, was forced out 
of active command and died at Versailles 
in 1916. But merit triumphed. On April 
21, 1921, to the rapturous delight of Paris, 
dead General Galliéni was posthumously 
created a Marshal of France 


’ 7 APTN ry 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Chummy 

“No food really fit for a King can any 
longer be eaten by His Majesty,” one of 
Buckingham Palace's chefs complained 
last year and last week “Chummy” asked 
permission to resign. 

Chummy, as members of the Royal 
family insist upon calling Chef Gabriel 
Tschumi, is Swiss. When his father, a 
professor, was killed in an _ accident, 
Chummy became apprenticed to the Royal 
kitchens, has been there 34 years. Dis- 
creet, he would say no more last week than 
“T want to resign.” 

Facts are that 


Majesty’s 


since His 





pneumonia George V has seemed to relish 
only two things, oysters and sweet pud- 
dings. of which he eats as much as his 
doctors let him. 

In Edward of Wales farsighted Chummy 
sees a future King-Emperor even less 
likely to appreciate his art. The favorite 
dinner of H. R. H. consists of cold meat 
& whiskey-soda—a menu sometimes ex- 
panded by cabbage or some other vege- 
table, always boiled. Unlike his fat. great- 
eating grandfather, and unlike his father, 
Edward of Wales detests sweets. But 
both George V and his son prefer whiskey- 
sodas with their meals to Edward VII's 
champagne. 


GERMANY 


Reichstag in Revolt 

Striking through their duly elected 
Reichstag, the German people hurled at 
President Paul von Hindenburg last week 
the most savage rebuke possible, short of 
revolution. 

In the Speaker’s Chair when the new 
Reichstag met for its first business session 











Acme 


HITLeRITE HEAVYWEIGHT GORING 
Not easily dissolved. 


this week sat 210 Ib. of Fascism. Not 
merely fat but broad, big-boned and 
mighty-muscled, Speaker Hermann Gor- 
ing cut the figure of a squat ogre. But 
slender and insignificant of mien, Chan- 
cellor Franz von Papen was present, car- 
rying ostentatiously under his arm a po- 
tent sling-shot & pebble: an undated 
decree dissolving the Reichstag signed by 
President von Hindenburg. 

Everyone knew the Chancellor would 
use this weapon rather than risk a vote ol 
no confidence (which would force his 
Cabinet to resign). But most Deputies 
expected the new Reichstag to live al 
least long enough for Herr von Papen to 
explain his scheme of lifting Germany by 
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her own bootstraps out of Depression, his 
famed “One Year Plan.”* Instead, before 
the Chancellor could start explaining, up 
popped Communist Deputy Ernst Torg- 
ler, shouting denunciation of President 


von Hindenburg for signing a decree 
earlier in the week which made the One 
Year Plan law. 

“Down with von Papen’s Starvation 

abinet!” wound up Herr Torgler, then 
presented a motion of no confidence on 
the issue of the President’s decree. 

As voting began Germany’s welter- 
weight Chancellor dashed up to her heavy- 
weight Speaker, held out toward him von 
Hindenburg’s decree dissolving the Reichs- 
tag. Brushing this aside, 210-lb. Her- 
mann Goring shouted: “Can’t you see 
that a vote is taking place?”; drew thun- 
derous cheers. 

Baffled, though only for an instant by 
mighty Goring, Chancellor von Papen 
flung the decree of dissolution at the 
Speaker’s desk, stalked from the Reichs- 
tag, drew catcalls. Voting continued. 
Tellers kept on counting, as though the 
Reichstag were undissolved. Presently 
they announced: 513 votes of no confi- 
dence, 32 of confidence, five abstentions. 

“I consider the dissolution decree in- 
valid,” cried Speaker Goring, “because it 
was presented by a Government which the 
Reichstag has overthrown!” 

Amid pandemonium the Deputies 
voted ‘“adjourment until tomorrow,” thus 
constituting themselves a Rump Reichs- 
tag. Rumors flew that 84-year-old Paul 
von Hindenburg would declare martial 
law, call out the Army and disperse the 
Reichstag with bayonets should it dare 
to meet. Not anxious to be pinched or 
prodded, Fascist Goring said that, after 
all, perhaps there might be no rump ses- 
sion, 

Under their Constitution Germany’s 
people must elect another Reichstag with- 
in 60 days, but under martial law is a 
free election possible? German democ- 
racy faced last week the unmasked and 
unashamed autocracy of the President and 
his “Cabinet of Monocles.” For the first 
time all parties of any consequence had 
united against National Hero Paul von 
Hindenburg. Grotesquely enough, they 
had united on a Communist motion. 
Grandson of Abraham 

If Henry Leonidas Stevens Jr. of War- 
saw, N. C., Commander of the American 
Legion (Time, Sept. 12), should suddenly 
resign with the announcement that he had 
just discovered that his grandfather was 
a Negro, it would cause no more commo- 
tion in the U. S. than shook Germany last 
week at the news about Col. Diisterberg. 
Germany’s Legion is the Stahlhelm, an 
organization of 1,000,000 veterans which 
plays politics frankly, drills on all oc- 
casions, was organized by a retired soda- 





*Chief features are: 1) Stimulation of industry 
by Government remission of $476,000,000 in 
taxes to industrial firms; 2) relaxationeof Ger- 
many’s minimum wage law on the basis that the 
more men a firm re-employs the deeper it may 
cut wages; 3) higher tariffs and fresh quota re- 
Strictions against “dumping”; 4) appropriation 


of $32,130,000 for new public works (Time, 
Sept. 5), 
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water manufacturer named Franz Seldte 
and is drilled by a veteran of the Imperial 
General Staff: Lieut.-Colonel Theodore 
Diisterberg, “Second in Command of the 
Stahlhelm.” 

Stahlhelm policies are those of Hitlerism 
very much diluted. They are nationalists 
and militarists, but do not believe in seiz- 
ing the government for themselves. They 
are not openly anti-Semitic, but have been 


= 
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CoL. THEODORE DiisTERBERG 


He was fouled. 


described as “susceptible to anti- 
Semitism.” The great difference is that 
the Stahlhelm backs, while the Nazis op- 
pose, the Government of Chancellor 
Franz von Papen. Last week Hitlerites 
struck a foul blow. Der Angriff, Hitlerite 
paper of deformed, bitter little Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, published an article to 
prove that Col. Diisterberg, who fre- 
quently has indulged in Jew-baiting, really 
had a Jewish grandfather, Selig Abraham 
Diisterberg. According to Der Angriff 
Col. Diisterberg’s grandmother was of 
Jewish descent too, his great-grandfather 
was administrator of the Jewish culture 
society in Paderborn in 1824. Immediately 
followed a despatch from the Jewish Tele- 
graph Agency that Col. Diisterberg had 
resigned his position with the following 
bitter announcement: “I actually origi- 
nated from Jews, but I have only now 
learned the fact myself.” 

The Jewish Telegraph Agency was 
wrong. No one denied that Col. Diister- 
berg was a grandson of Abraham. Colonel 
Diisterberg maintained a painful silence 
But the Stahlhelm bravely rallied round 
their Second in Command. Said Major 
von Stephani, organizer of the Stahlhelm’s 
recent Berlin convention (Time, Sept. 
aS)": 

“The Stahlhelm does not judge men by 
their ancestors but by their deeds. Not 
only is he not thinking of resigning, but 
he intends to move from the Magdeburg 
Steel Helmet headquarters to Berlin, 
where he will be in closer touch with the 
government in carrying out special duties.” 
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THE NETHERLANDS 
In Rotterdam 


Vividly last week the crew of the Hol- 
land America liner Rotterdam, homeward 
bound from New York, displayed their 
national temperament. No disturbance 
broke the calm of the first nine days of 
the crossing except in the smoking room, 
where the Dutch Olympic team was en- 
thusiastically breaking training. Rotter- 
dam, the Dutch home port, was paralyzed 
by a seamen’s strike. As the 21-year-old 
Rotterdam pushed her high prow past 
England’s' Bishop Rock, Rotterdam’s 
strikers sent wireless messages to Rotter- 
dam’s crew. They were never delivered. 
Apparently acting under orders from the 
main office, Captain Van Dulken privately 
told his passengers that they would have 
to disembark either at Boulogne or South- 
ampton. The news was quietly received 
by all but the returning athletes who were 
looking forward to a Jimmy Walker wel- 
come at the quayside. 

Only after the Rotterdam had left 
Boulogne, where all passengers but one got 
off, and was steaming toward South- 
ampton did the crew learn that they were 
not headed for home. They mutinied, in 
a thoroughly Dutch manner. There was 
no shouting, no shooting. The Black 
Gang (engine room crew) just let the 
fires out. On the bridge Captain Van 
Dulken jangled telegraph handles, shouted 
down speaking tubes, stumped about like 
a bipedal Stuyvesant. The crew stayed 
stubborn and the Rotterdam drifted un- 
comfortably close to the coast of France. 
Finally Captain Van Dulken capitulated, 
but he still had a retort. Off the Hook of 
Holland a company of 30 Dutch Marines 
clambered aboard. Escorted by the mine- 
layer Van Meerlant, the Rotterdam put 
into her home port where four indomitable 
policemen waited on the quay. Nine 
foreign members of the crew and one 
Dutch sailor were arrested as agitators 
The rest of the 200 crew-members went to 
their homes, faced with prosecution later 
for disobeying orders at sea. 

Meanwhile the Rotterdam strike left 
Dutch shipping completely constricted. 
Despite brave announcements from the 
New York office that the strike would not 
affect sailings of the Holland America 
Line, neither the Rotterdam nor the Volen- 
dam was able to leave her home port last 
week. <A government commission an- 
nounced that it could settle the strike if 
owners agreed to maintain the present 
wage scale until March. Only five com- 
panies agreed, 

In New York, dignified officials of the 
Holland America Line piled into a launch, 
chugged out to the Narrows, and yelled 
themselves hoarse cheering for the life 
boat crew of the Statendam racing for the 
international trophy of the Neptune Asso- 
ciation which a Norwegian America liner 
(the Bergensfjord) won for the third time, 
thereby making it the permanent posses- 
sion of Norway. However, the Statendam 
crew, gratified by the attention of the 
Line’s officials, promised loyalty and their 
boat sailed on schedule for Rotterdam. 











RUSSIA 
“176,000 Years in Chains” 

The so-called Bomb Boys & Girls of 
Bolshevism, terroristic heroes of Russia’s 
Revolution, include not only active Bol- 
sheviks like Josef Stalin but a host of 
passive old men & old women, safely pen- 
sioned on the onetime estate of Prince 
Sheremetiev, 40 miles from Moscow. Last 
week some of the pensionaries grumbled 
as old people will, remarked that even now 
only 40% of their number are Commu- 
nists. 

“Nobody notices human suffering in all 
this fuss about machinery and the Five- 
Year-Plan,” complained a flashing-eyed 





Unionbild 
FROLENKO (RIGHT) & FRIEND 
. had a two-year Tsar-hunt. 


non-Communist oldster. “The things I 
fought for—Freedom, Equality, Happi- 
ness—somehow the Revolution has lost 
sight of them!” 

No grumbler is Bomb Boy Michael 
l'rolenko, ancient, grizzled Chief Assassin 
(there were 20) of Tsar Alexander II, who 
“liberated” Russia's 20.000.000 serfs. 
After the bombing “the Emperor . . . pre- 
sented a terrific sight,” writes his eye- 
witness-nephew, Grand Duke Alexander, 
“his right leg torn off, his left leg shat- 
tered, innumerable wounds all over his 
head and face. One eye was shut, the 
other expressionless. .. . The agony lasted 
45 minutes.” Bomber Frolenko spent 24 
years at hard labor and in exile before 
he escaped in the uprisings of 1905. At 84 
he is robust and hearty, talks incessantly 
of his exploit. 

“T was one of the principal organizers 
of the whole undertaking [against Alex- 
ander II],” boasted Assassin Frolenko last 
week. “For two years we hunted that 
scoundrel Tsar and at last we got him!” 

“Do you still approve your deed? Do 
you still approve of terror generally?” 

“T certainly do!” replied the Bomb Boy, 
who is a year younger than President von 
Hindenburg, “I certainly do!” 

Besides Josef Staiin the Society of For- 
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mer Political Prisoners (all of whom must 
have served bona fide Tsarist prison terms 
for revolutionary offenses) counts some 
3,000 members, estimates that they spent 
collectively “almost 16,000 years in chains 
and 5.000 years undergoing other punish- 
ment.” 

Death in Biarritz came last week to an- 
other contemporary of grizzled Bomber 
Frolenko, 88-year-old Prince Alexander of 
Oldenburg. He, too, was typical of his 
generation in Russia, the group of ineffec- 
tively liberal aristocrats of the middle 
19th Century.. (Tsar Alexander II’s lib- 
eration of the serfs did not, in the end, 
please the serfs because the plan made 
them pay-as-they-farmed.) A grandson 
of a sister of Tsar Alexander I, Prince 
Alexander became Commander of the 
Preobrajensky Guards at 28. In 1877 he 
captured Etropol in the war with Turkey. 
His father, Duke Constantine, gave much 
of the family fortune to schools and hos- 
pitals. With his wife, Princess Eugenia, 
granddaughter of Tsar Nicholas I, Prince 
Alexander established National House in 
St. Petersburg where the poor were treated 
to bread and circuses. During the War 
he was director of sanitary services in the 
Imperial Army, escaped to Biarritz at the 
outbreak of the 1917 revolution. 


eae ae 
Laugh! Wear Neckties! 

Meek Soviet citizens who dress, work, 
laugh and even love very much as their 
State directs, looked back last week on a 
momentous 90 days, a summer during 
which Russia’s leaders historically changed 
their cultural directives* to provide more 
fun for All the Russias. 

Almost the only pure fun or vanity 
sanctioned last spring by Bolshevik Spar- 
tans was the buying and using of lipsticks 
& rouges sold by petite, blonde Paulina 
Semionova Molotova, wife of Soviet 
Premier Molotov and Manager of 
“Tezhe,” the Soviet powder, perfume, 
rouge & lipstick trust (Time, June 13). 
Considered daring in the spring, Paulina 
Molotova was comparatively a back num- 
ber when July rolled around, bringing 
its Annual Congress of Young Communists 
representing 5.500,000 Red maidens & 
swains. 

Boldly handsome, smouldering-eyed 
Alexander Kosariov, “The Stalin of the 
Young Communists.” mounted the Con- 
gress platform in a bourgeois business suit, 
clean collar and loud tie. Banging for 
order, he shouted: 

“Vulgarizers of Socialism think that we, 
being collectivists, are against personal 
well-being. They think we oppose flowers, 
music, cleanliness, a stylish suit! They 
imagine Socialism as a grey barracks in 
which everything is done according to in- 
structions alike for everybody! They 
think we oppose three or four rooms com- 
fortably furnished, for every family. What 
a foul and stinking lie!” 

Actually the state of affairs ridiculed 
by Comrade Kosariov was and is to a 
great extent the standard of life through- 

*Instead of “taking orders” Russians “receive 
directives” which are supposed to be more com- 
radely. 
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out Russia which is facing her worst food 
shortage since the Famine Year 10921. 
Scarcely any of the young Communists 
who heard him possess or will possess a 
necktie for years to come, let alone a busi- 
ness suit. For that reason they cheered 
wildly his new directive to the Communist 
Youth movement: “We are not against 
love! We are not against flowers! We are 
not ascetics and we do not preach as- 
ceticism. We are for a full and many- 
sided life—a life rich in experiences!” 
Marking out more fully the scope of the 
new directive, Comrade Kosariov contin- 
ued, “We have virtually no comedies in 
our theatres. Genuine love scenes must be 
introduced! We have no plays or films 
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Hecror O. HAMILTON 


“In three years I shall be independently 
wealthy.” 


(See p. 17, col. 1) 


which really tell about ordinary everyday 
life. They must be produced! Joyful, 
hearty laughter must sound in play and 
film—laughter which defeats the enemies 
of Communism and helps us to build So- 
cialism!” 

Such championship of mere pleasure for 
its cwa sake wou'd have cost any Com- 
munist his treasured Party membership 
last spring. But Josef Stalin, shrewdest 
of shrewd Dictators, has sensed that mil- 
lions of Russians are sick of his laborious 
Five-Year-Plan, deaf to exhortations and 
are increasingly hungry. Let them laugh 
then and be cheered up! 

Matter of fact the Soviet State, as 
usual, anticipated the public announce- 
ments of its leaders. Change after drastic 
change was quietly made last summer on 
the Cultural Front: 

Cinema. Pensive Anatoly Lunacharsky, 
onetime Commissar of Education, wrote 
and his once beauteous wife acted in a 
thoroughly sentimental, Mid-Victorian 
confection now delighting All the Russias 

The film begins with a hunting party at 
the castle of the Duke, includes a 100% 
bourgeois ghost and ends when the Duke 
in a proper passion vents his jealous rage 
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upon the naughty Duchess—there being 
no Red moral. A few years ago Mme 
Lunacharsky played the role of prostitute- 
heroine in a film preaching solemnly 
against the green-eyed vice. When her 
man kicked her out of their house and 
sat down sullenly, the moral was croak- 
ingly pointed in these words: “There is no 
time for exhibitions of so bourgeois a 
passion as jealousy in our Socialist so- 
ciety! This man should not have inter- 
rupted his work.” 

Sergei Michailovitch Eisenstein, great- 
est of Soviet cinema directors, returned 
from two years in Hollywood and Mexico 
last spring, found to his consternation that 
he could no longer make serious films such 
as The Armoured Cruiser, Potemkin and 
Ten Days That Shook the World. Instead, 
last week Comrade Eisenstein was filming 
belly laughs. 

Music. Comrades with gramophones 
(and how prized is the oldest gramophone 
in Russia!) are now playing them openly 
at last, inviting their friends to dance and 
casting off frankly the Bolshevik-Puritan 
mask. 

Schools. One formerly privileged Rus- 
sian class has suddenly been put to hard 
labor: schoolchildren. Up to now Bolshe- 
vik schooling has favored the modernistic 
“Dalton System,” each child being as- 
signed a “problem” and “encouraged” to 
solve it. In practice many a Russian 
schoolchild has loafed under the Dalton 
System, was growing up illiterate. But 
last week they loafed no longer. 

With the opening of Russian schools for 
the autumn term, Soviet pupils face fre- 
quent quizzes, periodic examinations and 
they must obey their teachers. Until now 
teachers in the Soviet Union have been at 
the mercy of the “school soviet” (i. e. 
their pupils). 

The Press. Still deadly serious, full of 
dull statistics and clarion shouts for the 
Five-Year Plan are Russian newspapers. 
But not long ago a leading Soviet editor 
rebelled, told the Kremlin privately but 
passionately that there must be more hu- 
man interest, fewer statistics and less 
propaganda in his newspaper. Instanter 
the editor got the sack, was expelled from 
the Party. But his advice is being deeply 
pondered. Already a change looms, and 
some human interest has crept into Mos- 
cow’s Evening News, which even good 
Party members are reading more avidly 
than the dry-as-dust Pravda or /svestia. 


Happy Man! 

Russia may be facing her worst food 
shortage since 1921 (Time, Sept. 12).* 
She may be turning the lives of millions of 
comrades topsy turvy (see above). But 
Russia remained last week the land of 
outrageous contrasts, the One Sixth of the 
World which dwarfs- mere generalities. 
Russia was making one architect so 








_™Food conditions, in the opinion of Rus- 
sians, are the worst since the famine of 1921,” 
cabled Chicago Daily News’ William H. Stone- 
man last week. “The clothing supply is. still 
inadequate. . . . Peasants from the impoverished 
countryside continue to flock to the centres, 
bringing bedbugs and dirty habits, disrupting 
Sanitary arrangements. .. .” 


wealthy and so happy last week that his 
good luck gave him the jitters. 

“Many times of late I have awakened 
in the night, terrified lest my good for- 
tune was a dream!” breathlessly declared 
28-year-old Hector O. Hamilton, returning 
briefly to Manhattan last week from Mos- 
cow. 

“T live in a peach of a suite in Moscow 
at the Hotel National!” enthused Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘All of the Soviet officials I 
have dealt with are cultured and really 
swell persons! They are paying me so 
much that in three years I shall be inde- 
pendently wealthy. My salary is paid 
monthly in American money and I have 
special permission to take money out of 
Russia. I tell you it’s a paradise for an 
architect like me!” 

Obscure in Manhattan was Hector O. 
Hamilton until, last March, his design for 
the Soviet Union’s new Palace of Soviets 
suddenly won Red favor in competition 
with work submitted by eight world-great 
modernist architects, notably happy Josef 
Urban (Trme, March 14). 

Lucky Mr. Hamilton was able to an- 
nounce last week that in addition to the 
Palace of Soviets he has designed for 
Russia “the World’s Largest Stadium 
which must be completed in time for the 
International Workers’ Olympiad next 
August”; 15 other stadiums; and a 22- 
story Physical Culture Building. 

“They have 1,200 men and women work- 
ing now on excavations for the Palace of 
Soviets,” cried Hector O. Hamilton. “It 
will be ridiculous—positively ridiculous— 
if American firms do not obtain at least 
$20,000,000 worth of orders in connection 
with the projects I am undertaking for 
Russia.” 


CHINA 
roth Army 


Good soldiers die too easily. This sad 
fact has been commented upon by the 
commander of every army from Julius 
Caesar to Chiang Kai-shek. In the Shang- 
hai battles of last winter against Japan, 
the 19th Route Army, best drilled, best 
equipped, made a name for itself that rang 
around the world, but in building that 
name, 8,000 good soldiers died and had to 
be replaced by recruits. The new recruits 
did not drill as well, and they had ideas 
of their own, no part of a good soldier’s 
equipment. The 19th Route Army is still 
China’s crack corps. Recently it was sent 
to deal with China’s gravest military 
problem, the spread of Communist armies 
in the central provinces (Time, Aug. 15 
et ante). 

The roth Route Army’s first engage- 
ments were successful. Districts were re- 
captured and officers went about the busi- 
ness of returning communized farm lands 
to their old landlords. Then up rose the 
8,000 recruits. Were they not fighting for 
the Nationalist Government? Does not 
the Nationalist Government revere the late 
great Dr. Sun Yat-sen as a hero and 
patron saint? Is not one of Dr. Sun’s first 
principles the restoration of land to the 
peasants? 

Embarrassed 


officers court-martialed 


and shot some 500 of the recruits, dis- 
armed the rest of the 8,000 and were 
using them last week to build roads. 
Meanwhile they looked for 8,000 more 
recruits less learned in the principles of 


Dr. Sun. 
SIAM 
“What Else?” 

Though many of Siam’s merriest cock- 
tails are quaffed in the rambling palace of 
big, fun-making Prince Svasti, His High- 
ness can be serious—as befits the father- 
in-law of the King. 

In grim earnest last week Prince Svasti 
discussed the situation facing Siam since 





Keystone 


PRINCE SVASTI 
Unhappily, a buffer. 


diminutive King Prajadhipok staved off a 
revolution by abdicating as an “absolute 
sovereign,” and, as “constitutional mon- 
arch,” submitted to de facto rule of Siam 
by a group of Army officers. 

Mournfully over a long drink Prince 
Svasti said: “The King agreed to the pres- 
ent temporary constitution, which makes 
him a puppet, solely to prevent bloodshed. 
We are a buffer state between French 
Indo-China and British Burma. Civil war 
in Siam would mean that both the French 
and English would intervene, ostensibly to 
protect their nationals. That would be the 
end of Siam!” 

“But has not civil war been averted, 
Your Highness?” Prince Svasti was 
asked. Darkly he replied, “The King will 
not accept any constitution based on group 
dictatorship. 24 

Next day up spoke steely-eyed Lyang 
Pradin, 32-year-old leader of Siam’s Group 
Dictatorship: “Despite reports that King 
Prajadhipok will refuse to accept the Con- 
stitution we feel certain that His Majesty 
will agree. What else can he do? 
During a ten year transition period we 
plan, by education and improvement of 
the position of the masses, to prepare the 
people for self-government. If England 
and France leave us alone we will build a 
new and beautiful country.” 
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JAPAN 


“Devil Tycoon” 


The curt, bristling National Hero whom 
Japanese crowds call adoringly “Our Devil 
Tycoon” and “Our Strong Shogun” re- 
turned last week to Tokyo in terrific tri- 
umph. He, Lieut.-General Shigeru Honjo, 
Conqueror of Manchuria, stopped en 
route at a mountain spa, and was liter- 
ally mobbed by U. S. and British tourists 
who shoved, gasped and shrilled, “Please, 
General, please! Your autograph! Just 
one more—for me?” 

Hero Honjo, indicating his delight by 
sucking air through his teeth, wrote auto- 
graphs as fast as he could scribble, 
grinned, bobbed, bowed at each “Oh, 
thank you so much, General!” Next morn- 
ing at least 100,000 citizens of Tokyo 
massed round the railway station at 7 a.m. 
when Conqueror Honjo’s special train 
chuffed in. On the platform stood princes 
of the Royal House, six Cabinet Ministers 
and the Imperial Chamberlain who sol- 
emnly stepped forward to bestow on Gen- 
eral Honjo the divine welcome of the 
“Son of Heaven,” Emperor Hirohito. 

Darting forward as soon as the Imperial 
Chamberlain stepped sedately back, ex- 
cited War Minister Lieut.-General Sadao 
Araki wrung Conqueror Honjo’s hand, 
then clasped him in a “half-hug,” exceed- 
ingly rare among decorous Japanese. 

While thousands of throats shrieked 
Banzai (“May you live 10,000 years’) 
the entire party entered State limousines. 
drove directly to the Royal Palace through 
crowds of moderate size which sometimes 
failed to cheer. 

But inside the great moat-and-wall 
which surround the 486-acre Royal Pal- 
ace, all was ecstasy. The Son of Heaven 
personally received Conqueror Honjo, per- 
sonally delivered to him an Imperial re- 
script of thanks and delicately hinted other 
gifts. These (later bestowed by the Im- 
perial Chamberlain) included “a sum of 
money,” an inscribed gold watch, 

Next pale, white-powdered Empress 
Nagako (who has borne only daughters) 
received bronzed Conqueror Honjo in 
private audience, a rare honor for a man.* 
Their Majesties then jointly had the 
“Devil Tycoon’’+ to lunch. Straight from 
their Royal Palace he drove to an ugly 
alley, so narrow that his limousine could 
not enter. Alighting amid frenzied cries 
of Banzai! he squeezed down the alley 
to his tiny, Spartan home. 

Said the Conqueror of Manchuria 
simply: “The Manchurian incident was 
more important than the Russo-Japanese 
war.” 

“Our people should remember, how- 
ever,’ added Hero Honjo before taking 
firm leave of reporters, “that the peaceful 
construction of Manchukuo will be more 
significant than our recent military opera- 
tions.” 





*The Emperor has received only one woman in 
private audience, Miss Evangeline Booth, “inas- 
much as she is a Commander.” 

}Fit to make Courtiers shudder is this popular 
nickname, recalling the period (1192-1867) when 
Japan was ruled by a Shogun or Tycoon, the 
power of the Imperial House being then in 
eclipse. 





Spies, Spies & Spies 

“AMERICANS ARE SPYING IN 
JAPAN!” splashed out Tokyo’s chauvin- 
istic Kokumin Shimbun last week, ex- 
posed the horrid fact that pictures of 
Japanese business buildings in Tokyo, 
Osaka and Kobe have recently been taken 
by branch officials of Manhattan’s far 
flung National City Bank. 

Soon several rich Japanese withdrew 
their deposits from National City’s Osaka 
branch, mobs milled around its doors, 








Hero Honjo 


He was clasped in a rare half-hug. 
(See col. 1) 


branch officials received threatening letters 
and placards proclaimed: ‘Patriotic 
Japanese employes of this spying Ameri- 
can bank must walk out in a body!” 

The new U. S. Ambassador to Japan is 
alert, athletic, slightly deat Josef Clark 
Grew, kinsman of John Pierpont Morgan, 
whose last post was Turkey. Mr. Grew 
stood for no nonsense in Tokyo. Lacon- 
ically he cabled to the State Department: 
“The recent affair of the Osaka branch 
of the National City Bank of New York 
which is subjected to a charge of photo- 
graphic espionage has assumed proportions 
which threaten to cause serious injury to 
the bank’s prestige and business, if not 
to its personnel and property. 

“Grew therefore called on the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs this afternoon and laid 
the matter before him asking that full in- 
vestigation be made and an official state- 
ment issued which would absolve the bank 
from all blame and thus tend to rectify 
the harm already done. Grew also asked 
that steps be taken to stop the press 
campaign against the bank. 

“Count Uchida replied that an investi- 
gation is already under way. re 

To incredulous Japanese, National 
City’s Tokyo Branch Manager Daniel 
Waugh kept explaining: “We took the pic- 
tures for advertising purposes! National 
City wants to advertise the recent in- 
dustrial developments in Tokyo, Osaka 
and Kobe. Don’t you understand? Such 





advertising will be for the good of Japan!” 
“Overzealous Persons.” Understand- 
ing not one whit, the semi-official Osaka 


radio station JOBK next day joined 
Japanese newspapers in spreading charges 
that National City’s photographs were 
taken for the use of U. S. bombers. 
stories that “secret American air bases 
are being planted on the Aleutian Islands,” 
(some 2,000 miles from Japan), assertions 
that ‘mysterious American women are 
spying in Japan” and rehashes of the un- 
deniable fact that the entire U. S. fleet js 
maneuvering in the Pacific Ocean. 

“Personally, I think the charges are 
absurd,” barked War Minister Sadoo 
Araki in his office. “They merely reflect 
the nervousness of some overzealous 
persons, frightened at imaginary dangers.” 

Such overzealous persons included the 
entire Japanese gendarmery, directly sub 
ordinate to tut-tutting Lieut.-General 
Araki. Japanese reporters, calling at 
offices of the gendarmery, had their worst 
fears confirmed, rushed off to concoct 
new American Spy Extras. 

Spies’ Report. To Tokyo last week 
Japanese spies, ever industrious but often 
stupid, carried what they said was a copy 
of the League of Nation’s secret Report 
on Manchuria, drafted at a cost of more 
than $400,000 by dyspeptic Lord Lytton’s 
Commission (TiMeE, Sept. 5). 

Tokyo papers carried a 200-word sum- 
mary of the 400-page report—a summary 
surprisingly favorable to Japan. Next day 
Japan’s Foreign Office asked the League to 
delay publication of the Lytton Report 
(scheduled to appear this week), for at 
least another six weeks. Why? The 
Foreign Office refused to explain. 

To most Chinese and many an Occi 
dental it seemed possible that Japan was 
asking the League to hold back the true 
text while she spread around the Orient a 
distorted version. 

Sailing from Shanghai last week, close- 
lipped Lord Lytton said of his Commis- 
sion “Defunctus est. It is dead. From 
now on the League of Nations is sole 
custodian of our report.” 

Mrs. McCoy & Spy. Privately mem- 
bers of the League Commission are telling 
friends about fun they constantly had 
with Japanese spies, even in China. 

The story goes that in Peiping Mrs. 
Frances Judson McCoy, wife of the U. S. 
member, General Frank Ross McCoy, 
entered her hotel bedroom, caught a serv- 
ant red handed in the act of “dusting.” 

“Splendid!” cried Mrs. McCoy. “The 
room is dirty isn't it? I am so glad you 
are dusting! Now get a mop and mop the 
floor.” 

For two long hours the Japanese spy 
scrubbed, kept up the pretense that he 
was a Chinese “boy” (servant). 

“Now that everything is clean,” brightly 
observed Mrs. McCoy, “I want you to 
move all the furniture. Bring that bed 
here. Move that bureau over there. And 
then you might scrub the ceiling.” 

Sweating and grunting the spy obeyed 
until it was time for Mrs. McCoy to dress 
for dinner. “You can go now,” she 
sweetly told him. “Thank you so much, 
Captain Kitakawa.” 
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RELIGION 








Churchgoing 

Roger Ward Babson is a famed statis- 
tician, predicter of the 1929 stock market 
crash, who has lately turned bullish. Re- 
sembling greatly a goateed New England 
preacher, he is a shrewd, pragmatic re- 
ligionist, a devout member of the Congre- 
gational & Christian Churches. He is 
chairman of its Commission on Church 
Attendance. Last week, in the September 
Federal Council Bulletin, he presented 
statistics gleaned thus far in a five-year 
survey on church going. Chief points: 

@ In 1930 and 1931, some 33% of the 
total membership of 903 Congregational 
& Christian churches went to church every 
Sunday. 

@ Churches which have kept records for 
years back show that Congregational 
church attendance reached its height in 
1915; declined low in 1923; advanced 
somewhat in 1924-25; fell again in 1926; 
rose in 1927. Since then there has been a 
marked decline which is apparently now 
being checked. 

@ A study in New England showed that 
average church attendance varies inversely 
with the size of the community, from 
1% in a village of less than 2,500 to 
30% in a city over 50,000. Regionally, 
the lowest average attendance is in the 
urban Middle Atlantic states; the highest 
(78%) in the rural Southeast. 

Not content merely with presenting his 
statistics, Roger Babson also offers advice. 
Ministers with dwindling congregations, 
says he, should be aware of, and seek to 
correct, the following conditions: 

“t) Sermons which are uninteresting, 
unintelligent and non-helpful to the 
average man and woman. 

“2) The fact that those who attend his 
church are no more honest, kinder em- 
ployers or employes than those who do 
not attend. 

“3) A lack of spiritual influence in the 
home and school, and the bad example as 
to ‘church going’ set by certain people in 
the community. 

“4) The feeling that the church does 
not render a service which is desired 
enough to support it.” 





—_ 
Crosier & Mitre 

“Have you the apostolic mandate?” 

“We have.” 

“Then let it be read!” 

So intoning, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
tall Papal Secretary of State, opened last 
week the first consecration of a U. S. 
bishop ever to take place in St. Peter’s 
in Rome. In full pontificals the Cardinal 
sat solemnly on a faldstool before the 
altar. Before him, bowing low in the cope, 
biretta and white stole of a priest, was 
Monsignor Francis Joseph Spellman, 43, 
onetiine grocer’s boy and sandlot baseball 
player in Whitman, Mass., named last 
month by the Holy See to be Auxiliary 
Bishop of Boston (Time, Aug. 15). In 
three great tribunes sat the entire Vatican 
diplomatic corps and many another official 
including Boston’s Fire Commissioner Ed- 
ward F. McLaughlin. 

By Monsignor Spellman’s side stood his 


two assistant consecrators, Monsignor 
Francesco Borgongini Duca, Apostolic 
Nuncio to Italy, and Monsignor Giuseppe 
Pizzardo, Secretary of the Sacred Congre- 
gation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. A choir sang. As Monsignor Spell- 
man approached, it hushed; the assistant 
consecrators bowed slightly. Petitioning 
that Monsignor Spellman be made a 
bishop, Monsignor Borgongini Duca gave 
to Cardinal Pacelli the apostolic mandate. 
Then the Cardinal began to catechize the 
priest who had once been an assistant to 


Paris, translating as he went. Last week 
tue Pope affectionately recalled ‘that on 
the same day, the Feast of the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, he himself 
had taken possession of the Archbishopric 
of Milan. Then Pius XI received Bishop 
Spellman’s relatives, gave the men gold 
medals, the women rosaries. Bishop Spell- 
man got a large gold medallion for his 
mother. But his honors were not over. 
It was as if the Vatican were bending 
backwards for Bishop “Frank” Spellman, 
Fordham graduate, student in Rome, as- 
sistant chancellor in the Boston arch- 
diocese, leading U. S. contact man with 
the Holy See during the past seven years. 


» 


Bisuops & ARCHBISHOPS* 


Cleveland was proud. 


his secretariat. Catechized, Monsignor 
Spellman was assisted up the steps to the 
altar, where he kissed the episcopal ring. 

Now vested in pontifical garments, the 
Bishop-elect joined the Cardinal in cele- 
brating mass, each at his own altar. Then 
said Cardinal Pacelli: “It behooves a 
bishop to judge, interpret, consecrate, 
offer, baptize and confirm’; and while the 
choir chanted the Litany of the Saints, 
Bishop-elect Spellman lay prostrate on the 
floor. 

“Receive the Holy Ghost.” The Cardi- 
nal imposed his hands, anointed the 
Bishop-elect’s head and hands, thrice 
prayed ‘“Whatsoever thou shalt bless, may 
it be blessed . . .” and Monsignor Francis 
Joseph Spellman was a bishop. He took 
his crosier (pastoral staff), episcopal ring, 
book of Gospels, mitre and gloves, and 
proceeded through St. Peter’s, blessing the 
congregation as he went. Returning to the 
altar, Bishop Spellman genuflected thrice, 
wished his consecrator well with a thrice- 
intoned “Ad multos annos” (for many 
years). 

Soon after his consecration, Bishop 
Spellman was received privately by Pope 
Pius XI, whose words he had often trans- 
lated into English, notably in the first in- 
ternational papal broadcast last year, and 
in the encyclical on “Catholic Action,” 
which Monsignor Spellman carried to 


Late in the afternoon of Bishop Spellman’s 
consecration, he gave a reception for his 
friends in the Vatican’s Borgia Apart- 
ments, thrown open to such a gathering 
for the first time in its history. 


“Have you the apostolic mandate?” 

“We have.” 

“Then let it be read!” 

Not only in Rome were these words 
spoken last week. In Cleveland’s ugly, red 
brick St. John’s Cathedral another bishop 
was added to the apostolic succession. 
Present for the occasion was the scholarly, 
active Archbishop of Cincinnati, Most 
Rev. John Timothy McNicholas, whose 
fame in the Midwestern hierarchy is ex- 
ceeded only by that of Chicago’s George 
William Cardinal Mundelein and rivalled 
only by that of Cleveland’s own Bishop 
Joseph Schrembs,+ who was in charge of 
the U.S. section of the Dublin Eucharistic 
Congress last June. Present also were the 
new Archbishop of St. Paul, the Arch- 

*Detroit’s Bishop Gallagher, Cincinnati’s 
Archbishop McNicholas, Cleveland’s Bishop 
Schrembs and Auxiliary Bishop McFadden. 


tOther well-known Midwestern prelates: Fort 
Wayne’s Bishop John Francis Noll, influential 
editor of Our Sunday Visitor; Indianapolis 
sishop Joseph Chartrand, probably closer in 
contact with his flock than any other; Oklahoma 
City’s Bishop Francis Clement Kelley, well- 
known in Washington and abroad. 
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bishop of Dubuque, 25 bishops and 2,000 
lower clergy and laymen, to welcome to 
the Episcopate Monsignor James A. Mc- 
Fadden, 51, Cleveland born and reared, 
chancellor since 1925 of the diocese. Mon- 
signor McFadden was consecrated auxili- 
ary bishop by Bishop Schrembs, with Bish- 
ops Michael James Gallagher of Detroit 
and Thomas Charles O’Reilly of Scranton 
as assistants. Afterwards there was public 
dining and speaking, all of it in the proud, 
happy vein of Cleveland’s Mayor Ray T. 
Miller who told 10,000 in Public Hall that 
“the consecration made history that Cleve- 
landers are proud of.” 


e 








Saints’ Fellow Citizens 

Led by 32 Negro policemen and a dozen 
frock-coated ushers, some 4,000 U. S. 
Negroes marched briskly into St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Manhattan one day last 
week. At the head were the Knights of 
St. John, perspiring in gay full dress and 
cocked hats with long white feathers. St. 
Benedict’s Commandery followed, with its 
Ladies’ Auxiliary in blue-sashed white 
dresses; then small pickaninnies, the 
white-veiled Children of Mary, led by 
Negro nuns; at the end, many a Negro 
member of the Holy Name and St. Vin- 
cent de Paul societies. The 4,000 Negroes 
were reverently proud. Delegates to the 
eighth annual convention of the Federated 
Colored Catholics of the U. S., they were 
attending the first organized all-Negro 
mass ever celebrated in great St. Patrick’s. 


In the chancel awaited some 50 white 
priests (New York City has no black 
ones). Also present were three monsignor! 
and Auxiliary Bishop John J. Dunn. Pres- 
ently 30 more priests were to be called 
in, so great was the crowd. Bishop Dunn 
celebrated mass, during which the Knights 
of St. John stood before the altar rail as a 
guard of honor, with their shiny swords 
uplifted during the consecration. The 
Negro communicants were greeted by 
Monsignor Michael J. Lavelle, St. Pat- 
rick’s rector, who said: “You are fellow 
citizens with the saints. . . . There is no 
one that we welcome with more out- 
stretched arms than we do you.” They 
heard Bishop Dunn read a cablegram of 
blessing from Pope Pius XI, adding “I am 
thrilled to my very soul. . . .” Then the 
4,000 Negroes went to a communion 
breakfast at the Palm Garden, Eighth 
Avenue. 

There are in the U. S. some 250,000 
Negro Catholics, of whom about 100,000 
are represented by the Federation. There 
are three communities of Negro sisters: 
the Oblate Sisters of Providence, the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Family and the Francis- 
can Handmaids of Mary; many all-Negro 
parishes and parochial schools. 

Negroes venerate especially: the Mar- 
tyrs of Uganda; St. Benedict the Moor, 
16th Century slave-born monk; and St. 
Peter Claver, S. J., famed for his work in 
the early slave markets in Cartagena. 

Chief accomplishment of last week’s 
convention in New York was to change 
the Federated Colored Catholics’ name to 
the National Catholic Federation for Pro- 
motion of Better Race Relations. Hence- 


forth white clergy and laity will enter 
officially into the groun’s activities. 
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Death in Hollywood 

“Dearest Dear: Unfortunately, this is 
the only way to make good the frightful 
wrong I have done you and to wipe out 
my abject humiliation. You understand 
that last night was only a comedy. Paul.” 


“Paul” was Paul Bern, 42-year-old as- 
sociate producer at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, which in recent years has produced 
more big successes than any other com- 
pany. Hollywood knew and admired Bern 
as the No. 1 assistant of Production Chief 
Irving Thalberg. “Dearest Dear” was 
Paul Bern’s wife, Jean Harlow, 21-year- 
old film actress (Hell’s Angels, Red 
Headed Woman), whose marriage to Bern 
last July was the most surprising, most 
gala, most romanticized wedding of Holly- 
wood’s summer. When the note was found 
last week near Bern’s unclothed body, in 
the bedroom where he had killed himself, 
Hollywood was faced with a tragedy as 
bizarre and inscrutable as any in its 
bizarre and scandalous history. 

What Hollywood knew about Paul Bern 
made his suicide last week even more 
amazing than his marriage to Jean Harlow 
who, daughter of a Kansas City dentist, 
was christened Harlean Carpenter; mar- 
ried at 16 to a young’ Chicago broker 
named Charles Freemont McGrew II, 
divorced three years later after he had ac- 
cused her of posing nude for photog- 
raphers; and ballyhooed into a $1,250-a- 
week star when Producer Howard Hughes 
decided that her silvery blonde hair and 
peculiarly voluptuous physique might be 
even more profitable elements in his $4,- 
000,000 Hell’s Angels than burning air- 
planes and balloons. 

Hollywood knew Paul Bern as an adroit 
and skilful cinema craftsman. Associate 
producers generally are not credited for 
their work, but he was considered largely 
responsible for MGM’s Grand Hotel. 
Paul Bern came to the U. S. from Ger- 
many when he was nine. Educated in 
Manhattan public schools, he studied 
further at the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, became a theatrical direc- 
tor, went to Hollywood to write scenarios. 
His work on The Marriage Circle, The 
Christian, The Dove caused him to be 
made an executive. In a community 
founded upon the assumption that to be 
blatant is to be successful, Paul Bern was 
a curious exception. He lived quietly in 
a house secluded from the rest of Holly- 
wood in Benedict Canyon. He was noted 
not for his affaires with film actresses but 
for platonic friendships, apparently based 
on hypersensitive sympathy for the mis- 
fortunes of unhappy celebrities. When 
Barbara La Marr was dying, she sum- 
moned Paul Bern to her sickroom. Mabel 
Normand did the same thing. He became 
known, jocosely, as “the little confessor of 
Hollywood.” Platonic friendships are 
even more suspect in Hollywood than 
elsewhere. Nevertheless Paul Bern’s 
reputation as a _ kindly, disinterested 
bachelor was such that even chit-chat 
writers, who had been attentive to Jean 
Harlow, saw no possibilities in her three- 
year acquaintance with Bern. 

Routine police investigation was fruitful 





of few essential facts. At the home of 
her mother and stepfather (a Chicago 
hotelman named Marino Bello whom sleek 
Mrs. Carpenter had married after a di- 
vorce from her first husband), Jean Har- 
low told detectives that she and Bern had 
dinner at home the night he shot himself. 
Afterward she had gone to spend the night 
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He was sympathetic. 


at her mother’s hovse because her step- 
father was going fishing and her mother 
wanted company. Bern was expected to 
follow, but instead he telephoned -to say 
that his headache was worse and he pre- 
ferred to stay home. 

For several days the strongest evidence 
of suicide-motive was his personal phy- 
sician’s statement that the autopsy showed 
Paul Bern had suffered “a physical handi- 
cap that would have prevented a happy 
marriage.” 


At the Plaza Hotel in San Francisco last 
week there was a guest named Dorothy 
Millette. She had registered there early 
last May. Before that she had lived for 
15 years at Manhattan’s literary Hotel Al- 
gonquin where she was known as Mrs. Paul 
Bern. She had received $250 a month 
from Bern. On the day following Bern’s 
suicide Dorothy Millette left the Plaza 
Hotel, boarded the river-steamer Delta 
King for Sacramento. When the ship ar- 
rived Dorothy Millette was not on board. 
Her cabin was empty. Her coat and shoes 
were on deck. Near them was a bag 
which might have concealed a bathing suit. 
Police busied themselves with dragging 
the river... . 

Few days later San Francisco police 
found another bag, left behind by Miss 
Millette. It contained friendly letters 
from Paul Bern and his secretary, wish- 
ing her a pleasant: visit in San Francisco 
and arranging for her supply of funds. 


Into the Hollywood mystery was in- 
jected the new question: Was Paul Bern 
ever married to Dorothy Millette? And 
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was his marriage to Jean Harlow therefore 
bigamous? A New York lawyer said he 
had a will made out by Paul Bern in favor 
of Mrs. Dorothy Bern. An insurance 
broker said that ten years ago “Bern told 
me of his wife who was then . . . an in- 
mate of an institution for the insane in 
New York State.” Paul Bern’s brother 
Henry, who flew from Newark to Holly- 
wood to attend the inquest, declared that 
Miss Millette had been a sanitarium pa- 
tient. His sister, Mrs. William Marcus, 
said Paul lived with Miss Millette, 
“brought her into the family as his wife,” 
but never married her. Fat-faced Brother 
Henry revealed that the real name of the 
Bern family, changed when Paul began his 
theatrical career, was Levy. 

Grief-stricken Jean Harlow had cause 
to wonder whether her career in cinema 
would be destroyed. But without Jean 
Harlow, work on her new film could not 
proceed for long. A week after Paul 
Bern’s death, she made herself up as a 
“siren,” went to work in Red Dust, an 
Indo-Chinese film. 


At Paul Bern’s funeral, conducted in 
Grace Chapel by Rabbi Edgar Magnin, 
was a $25,000 display of flowers esti- 
mated by the undertaker to be the greatest 
display in Hollywood history. Nosing 
about outside the chapel was a crowd 
of 2,000. Inside were a score of Holly- 
wood celebrities. Excerpts from the 
eulogy delivered by Cinemactor Conrad 
Nagel: “This can’t be the end. His gentle 
spirit is still with us. We bid you god- 
speed, Paul Bern, on your journey to a 
better place and we say here in your own 
words and in all reverence : ‘We'll be seeing 
you.’” 


The New Pictures 

Big City Blues (Warner). A house de- 
tective foraging in a linen closet for his 
bottle of gin . . . chorus girls in a hotel 
lobby to meet a friend’s friend . . . the 
elderly lady who sits alone in speakeasies, 
puffing a long cigaret holder . . . a paper 
bag in the arm of a bootlegger, asleep on a 
sofa waiting to be paid . . . parapher- 
nalia for a party, scattered across the top 
of a hotelroom table. . . . Shots like 
these, because they have the authentic 
flavor of one type of night-life in Manhat- 
tan, are what make Big City Blues an in- 
teresting picture. 

The story itself, about a country boy 
(Eric Linden) who comes to New York 
to set the town on fire and goes home with 
scorched fingers, might have been much 
better handled. Ward Morehouse, who 
Wrote it, is a theatrical reporter who 
knows more about how theatrical people 
talk than he does about writing plays. His 
picture is really a “color story” rather 
than the melodrama which it sometimes 
attempts to be or the soft satiric comedy 
which it could have been. The slight ro- 
mance between Linden and a kind-hearted 
chorus girl (Joan Blondell); his associa- 
tion with a gay and amazingly unresource- 
ful confidence man (Walter Catlett); the 
bravado of his return to Willow Creek are 
incidents which a more astute playwright 
might have been able to develop without 
recourse to such familiar props of metro- 
politan melodrama as a slain chorus girl, 
a gimlet-eyed detective on the wrong 
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track. Linden gulps so hard throughout 
Big City Blues that he succeeds in swal- 
lowing his part. 








The Crash (Warner), adapted from 
Larry Barretto’s novel, Children of 
Pleasure, is a gloomy little survey of 
hard times in high places. George Brent 
is Geoffrey Gault, whose system for play- 
ing the stock market is to have his wife 
make herself attractive to operators wiser 
than himself so that they will give her tips. 





Mr. & Mrs. BRENT 
In film, both are base. 


Ruth Chatterton is Linda 


Gault who, 
failing to secure information from a 
banker who has obliged her in the past, 
pretends she has succeeded and gives her 
husband advice which causes him large 
losses. If the central figures in The Crash 
had been presented as bad examples rather 
than as victims of circumstance, the pic- 
ture might have had considerable power. 
As it stands, it is difficult to be aroused 
about a matrimonial rift which occurs 
when Linda Gault makes friends with a 
rich Australian sheep rancher (Paul 
Cavanagh). It is even harder to be en- 
thusiastic over the reconciliation which 
Geoffrey Gault effects after he has used 
letters written to his wife by her banker 
friend in order to blackmail the banker 
into lending him $25,000. 


When George Brent kisses Ruth Chat- 
terton now, he kisses his wife. When he 
kissed her for the cameras filming The 
Crash he was kissing his fiancée. At that 
time Miss Chatterton was waiting for her 
divorce from Actor Ralph Forbes. A 
month ago she married tall, dark-eyed 
Brent who is 28, an Irish newsman’s son, 
born and schooled in Dublin. In several 
pictures, notably The Rich Are Always 
with Us, he played opposite Miss Chat- 
terton. Miss Chatterton, whom Warner 
lured away from Paramount, still enjoys 
the distinction of being the only famed 
female stage-star to make an even greater 
success in talking pictures. Last week she 
withdrew from the cast of Paris Racket 
to play in Common Ground opposite her 
husband, whom Warner is touting as a 
rival to flapper-flutterer Clark Gable. 
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70,000 Witnesses (Paramount). It is 


pleasant to imagine the uprcar that would 





occur if the circumstances of this picture 
were reproduced in real life. It is the day 
of an important football game. Seventy 
thousand spectators are howling in the 
stadium, the scoreboard is in a crucial 
condition and the star half-back has just 
been given the ball. He goes around end, 
neatly sidesteps two tacklers and scuttles 
off, with a clear field, for the goal. He 
does not reach it. Instead, wobbling wildly 
from side to side and grimacing as though 
he had just swallowed someone’s knuckle, 
he falls down dead. 

Novelty is the cardinal virtue of murder 
mysteries and of stories about college 
football. The novelty of combining the 
two types should be well rewarded in this 
case. After the demise of the half-back, 
a raucous detective (David Landau) sets 
about finding out who killed him. It was 
not his sister (Dorothy Jordan) nor, prob- 
ably, her fiancé (Phillips Holmes). It 
might have been the fiancé’s brother, a 
high-grade gambler with few scruples. It 
was almost certainly not a reporter and 
radio announcer (Charles Ruggles) who 
stays drunk enough to be harmless. As a 
matter of fact, the identity of the criminal 
is much less important in this case than 
his method: external application of nitro- 
glycerine so that, when the half-back runs, 
the exertion taxes his over-stimulated 
heart and causes it to stop. Good shot: 
the half-back’s sister learning what has 
happened to him when she hears the de- 
tective telephoning the coroner. 

China Express (Sovkino), a_ three- 
year-old Russian cinema now re-released 
with sound and subtitles by Novelist 
Michael Gold, shows another clash of fat- 
headed bourgeois and lean, potent peas- 
ants. Before making Shanghai Express, 
Hollywood Director Joseph von Sternberg 
ran this picture off in the Paramount 
studio. In tempo, in the characters of the 
pretty Chinese girl (sold to the textile fac- 
tories in China Express), the European 
courtesan (Marlene Dietrich in Shanghai 
Express), the villainous Chinese general 
(Warner Oland in Shanghai Express), a 
phonograph sequence, the Russian and 
U. S. versions are cousins. While the dra- 
matic tension of Shanghai Express petered 
out halfway, China Express sustains its 
emotional drive. Chinese peasants in the 
third class are intolerably put upon by 
white overseers, Chinese mercenaries, until 
they flick off the discipline of ages, tear 
guns out of packing cases, seize the train, 
bowl bloodily through the night, ending 
on Michael Gold’s query, “Whither, 
China?” As in all Soviet cinemas, the 
propaganda intention sentimentalizes the 
peasants’ granite stolidity, strength, integ- 
rity, virtue and their inhuman forbear- 
ance which as usual breaks halfway 
through the picture, giving an actual effect 
of uniformly hysterical, bad-tempered 
peasants, continually flinging their arms 
about at promptly pop-eyed bourgeoisie. 
Notable is the Russian trick of making the 
actors assume an expression of utter child- 
like peace just before they commit horrid 
acts of mayhem. Good shots: pudding 
shaking in time to phonograph and danc- 
ing couple; a Chinese station master chew- 
ing faster, faster as the China Express 
speeds by without stopping; the apple- 
cheeked, button-eyed, bemedaled Man- 
churian general shown from below. 
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Psychologists at Cornell 


The most tremendous burden which an 
aging person must carry, thinks Dr. 
Walter Richard Miles of Stanford Uni- 
versity, is “the feeling of inferiority and 
insecurity due to the decrease in physical 
strength and energy.” But such burden is 
unnecessary. To showing why, Dr. Miles 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Louts LEoN THURSTONE 
He is “perfect.” 


devoted his presidential address before 
the American Psychological Association 
at Ithaca, N. Y. last week. For one thing, 
the latter half of human life has been 
“scientifically neglected. Psychologists 
have exhibited great interest in the first 
two and a half decades of life. But this 
still leaves five or six decades of human 
adult life relatively untouched. Maturity, 
later maturity and senescence are still in 
the realm for folklore, anecdote and 
personal impression.” 

Dr. Miles directed investigations testing 
863 people whose ages ranged from 6 to 
95. More than half were over 50. Re- 
sults: 

For jobs which require keen eyesight 
the best group was between 30 and 49 
years of age. They average 93% as good 
as the best individuals in Dr. Miles’s 
whole group. The 50 to 69 group averaged 
76% as good as the best. 

Hands and feet slow up as people age, 
but by no means so much as is usually be- 
lieved. 

Memory declines with age. Imagination, 
once good, stays good. Judgment im- 
proves. 

Other observations 
A. P. A. meeting: 

@ Cocktails make the mouth water—until 
the alcohol gets into the blood. Then the 
saliva tends to cease flowing and the 
parched throat craves another drink. 
Whatever good effect the cocktails have 
as appetizers, the good must soon be lost. 
For as soon as the blood absorbs the 
alcohol, digestion is retarded—Dr. An- 
drew Leon Winsor, Cornell University. 


reported at the 





@ Marriage seems to be no sedative for 
neurotics. Married couples are distinctly 
more “nervous” than university under- 
graduates. A first baby calms the husband, 
excites the wife. Couples with three or 
more children are better balanced than 
couples with less children.—Dr. Raymond 
Royce Willoughby, Clark University. 
Single women reach the peak of neu- 
roticism between 30 and 35. Commented 
Dr. Wil'oughby facetiously: ‘Maybe 
they’ve given up hope by that time.” 
@ For the first time some one thought 
how to prove that sparing the rod might 
harm the child. Students need the in- 
centive of punishment if they are to learn 
anything quickly.—Drs. Leland Whitney 
Crafts & Ralph Wesley Gilbert of New 
York University shocked students with 
electricity every time they made an error 
in simple mechanical problems. Not only 
did the shocked students learn the prob- 
lems more quickly than did undisturbed 
students, they remembered their lessons 
better. 
@ Tall drivers of motor cars take more 
time to park than do short drivers. 
Women require more than twice as long 
to park their cars as do men (a sex dif- 
ference). Safest drivers are men around 
60.—Dr. Alvahh R. Lauer, Iowa State 
College. 
@, When caged monkeys are angered or 
frightened they leap to sexual activity. 
But monkeys at large relieve their emotion 
by running away or by other physical 
activity. This suggests that in monkeys, 
and probably in humans, sex is not the 
primal urge which Freudians make it out 
to be.—Dr. Otto Leif Tinklepaugh, Yale 
Anthropoid Experiment Station, Orange 
Park, Fla. 
@ New A. P. A. president is Louis Leon 
Thurstone, 45, a Cornell mechanical engi- 
neer, who became a University of Chicago 
professor of psychology. A “perfect 
scientist” is Professor Thurstone, who 
works as precisely as he speaks, who 
throws data on which he has been work- 
ing for months into the waste basket if 
it seems to him inaccurate or meaningless. 
His students like him for being a thorough- 
going introvert, a type of individual whom 
psychologists like to discuss. In psychol- 
ogy he is noted for his application of 
engineering gear & technique to psycho- 
logical investigations. The “Thurstone 
Personality Schedule” is a much used 
gauge. His “attitude tests” are standard 
means of learning the effectiveness of 
propaganda, publicity, any form of per- 
suasiveness. To make psychology an exact 
science commensurable with older sciences 
is his whole aim. To the U. S. profes- 
soriate he is marked as the man who last 
year suggested that the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors should rate 
colleges according to their scholastic 
standing, freedom of teaching, security of 
job tenure. Professor Thurstone’s sug- 
gestion was heard coldly. During Chi- 
cago’s winters he wears spats to protect 
his legs from snowdrifts. He also affects 
a drum-shaped fur hunting cap with fur 
flaps for blustery weather. He requires 
their protection for his wing-like ears. 





Bats & Fairies 

From his Kentish grave William Gil- 
bert Grace, M. D., last week must have 
wanted to cry approbation for the thought 
which the learned British Association for 
the Advancement of Science (continuing 
its York meeting) gave to the subject of 
cricket bats. Dr. Grace’s father, uncle. 
and four brothers (notably the late great 
Edward Mills Grace who also was a doc- 
tor of medicine) were able cricketers dur- 
ing Queen Victoria’s reign. But William 
Gilbert (“W. G.”) Grace was incompar- 
ably the world’s greatest all-round player 
the game has ever produced. A huge (6 
ft. 2 in.) player, with his bushy, grey 
beard, dinky red & yellow cap and some- 
times cranky disposition, he was as well 
known as Disraeli or Gladstone. As 
batsman, between 1865 and 1908' he made 
54.896 runs, never surpassed. He consid- 
ered cricket a science, was meticulous in 
his selection of bats.* 

The bat which “W. G.” preferred was 
straight-grained willow. With such a bat 
a scientific batsman like himself could 
calculate all the forces of his drive. To 
supply demand for such bats numerous 
Englishmen took to growing plantations 
of cricket willows, making comfortable 
fortunes therefrom. But lately growers 
complained to England’s Forest Products 
Research Laboratories that their bat crops 
were imperfect. The Laboratories asked 
Dr. Joseph Burtt Davy to investigate. He 
found that soil, soil-moisture or climate 
could have nothing to do with the case, 
because select and outlaw cricket bat wil- 
lows grew on the same plantation. He 
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Victorta’s GRACE 


He was cranky about willows. 


urged further study to follow up his sus- 
picion—that good bat willows and bad bat 
willows depend on the botanical strains 
and perhaps the sex of the willow tree. 
Were Fairies an Actual Race of 


Men? asked Dr. John Arnott MacCulloch, 
the learned canon of St. Ninian’s Ca- 


*Great “W. G.’s” able son, Vice-Admiral 
Henry Edgar Grace, retired, prefers tennis. 
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| the Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert- 
Dance Orchestra and a feature guest artist 
every Wednesday night, over N. B.C. Red 


| Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 
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Based on a National Tire Survey by a Neutral Institution 
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A thoughtful man who weighs the 
present low prices of crude rubber and 


cotton must recognize that these afford him 


a unique opportunity. 


Today you can give your family and your- 
self the best protection from tire 
a cost absurdly low. 


hazards at 


—you can buy the best tire that Goodyear 


has ever built — the incomparable Goodyear 
Double Eagle — for no more than you paid 
for standard tires when Goodyear first in- 


troduced the Double Eagle. 


—you can get more safety, more mileage, 
more style and comfort in any Goodyear 
Tire this year than tires ever gave before. 


—you can buy Goodyear Tires for 


no more than second-choice tires 
will cost you! 
Millions have 


opportunity. 


recognized this 


Millions more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other 
kind. 

Millions rate Goodyear Tires first in 
quality — they lead in public prefer- 
ence by more than 2 to 1. 

So, for the sake of your own peace of mind 
— for your own and your family’s security 


— heed this opportunity. 


Before you buy tires, ask this simple ques- 
tion: Why pay good money for any second- 
choice tire when FIRST-CHOICE costs no more! 





Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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MERICA 


DEMANDED IT! 


Now you can buy it everywhere, at all 


Texaco and Indian Service Stations... 


“‘there’s one around the corner’’ 


The steadily increasing demand for The New 
Waxfree Havoline shows how quickly the Ameri- 
can motoring public learns to appreciate a motor 
oil of distinctive quality. 

The first 100% -distilled paraffin-base oil entirely 
free from wax—refined by an exclusive patented 
process—it was first introduced to motorists in 
five central states in 1929. 

These motorists quickly discovered what a marked 
improvement Waxfree Havoline made in every 
phase of motor performance. They became its 
most enthusiastic advertisers. 

They boasted over back 
fences of its economy. 
How it stood up for un- 
believable mileages—be- 
cause it contained no wax 
to turn water-thin with 


engine heat. 


They told friends how it 


made starting easier in 35¢ A QUART... 


KEEP WAX OUT OF YOUR MOTOR 


Wax turns candle-hard with 
cold. Wax turns water-thin 
with heat. That’s why you 
don’t want it in your motor. 
Now, everyone can buy 2 wax- 
free paraflin-base oil for the 


best year-round lubrication. 


cold weather—because it contained no wax to con- 
geal with cold and clog the motor. 

They broadcast that it ended carbon troubles; 
that their motors ran smoother, sweeter than ever 
before; that they could feel the difference at the 
throttle. 


The news grapevined across the country. Soon 
motorists were demanding Waxfree Havoline in 
Minnesota, in Florida, in California—until today 
you can buy it at all the thousands of Texaco and 
Indian Service Stations in every state! 

To sweep America like that, it must be good! 
Drain and refill with 
Waxfree Havoline today 
—see how it improves 
performance, how eco- 
nomical it is, how long 
it lasts—and you'll use 
it always. Look for the 
red and blue sign... 


and worth it you'll find one near you. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, Affiliated with The Texas Company. Sales Offices: Indianapolis, Ind. General Offices: Lawrenceville, Ill. 


The New WAXFREE 


HAVOLINE 














THE PACKARD YOU NEVER SEE 


Packard insists that each of its cars must 


THESE gates are about to close on a new 
Packard that the world will never see. 
For these are the gates of the Packard 
Proving Grounds. And the car that is 
passing through them is going to be 
deliberately destroyed. 

Packard engineers will take this car 
and give it every punishment they can 
devise. With scientific thoroughness, 
they will torture it—strain every part, 
break it if they can. And they will do 
so with just one thought in mind—to 
learn how Packard quality can be still 
further advanced. 

For each new series of Packards must 
not only do better what other fine cars 
do well—it must also surpass previous 
Packard records. 


PACKARD ® 


Today's Packard must be able to stand 
thousands of miles of wide-open speed. 
Here at the Proving Grounds the 
world’s fastest concrete speedway shows 
that it will. Today’s Packard must pro- 
vide arm-chair comfort under all con- 
ditions. Here mile after mile of the 
cruelest roads ever contrived say it will. 
Power plant and chassis must be the 
strongest that can be built. Packard's 


“cc 


man-made “desert’’ of trackless sand 
proves they are. The motor—the quiet- 
est Packard ever designed—must re- 
main quiet throughout its life. 50,000 
miles of 24-hour-a-day driving show 
that it will. 

You will never subject the Packard 
you buy to such merciless usage. But 


have a reserve of stamina, must be ca- 
pable of heights of performance, far 
beyond any ordinary needs. And s0, 
upon these Proving Grounds, Packard 
does its own doubting—that there may 
be no doubt about the Packard you buy. 

Do these statements challenge belief? 
Good. For you can prove them easily, 
and get the motoring thrill of your life 
in doing so. Visit your Packard show- 
room. Visit it whether you are in the 
market for a new car or not. You'll get 
as warm a welcome as if you came to 
buy immediately. But by all means 
see today’s Packards— note their beauty 
—ride in them—drive them. Then 
try to be satisfied with any other cat! 


ASK THE MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE 
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thedral, Perth, Scotland. He finds it note- 
worthy that many a fairy tale deals with 
gnomes, dwarfs and such little folk who 
live in crevices, caves, dells, almost any 
place where they can hide from the natu- 
ral men whom they often mortally hate 
& fear. Well may it be that the bitter 
Rumpelstilzchens of folk-lore date back to 
a long-lost pygmy race or to rude 
Neolithic men routed by the tale-telling 
ancestors of the Brothers Grimm. One 
striking point to Canon MacCulloch’s 
thesis: fairies usually dislike iron and 
such wrought wares, prefer rocks, as would 
stone age skulkers. 


Astronomers in a Wood 


Twenty-six miles north of Harvard Uni- 
versity is the sylvan town of Harvard. 
On a wooded hill of Harvard town last 
week assembled a congeries of learned 
men and not a few women. An imagina- 
tive person versed in pagan lore might 
have guessed that this company in the 
woods was a sabbat of warlocks and 
witches who had coursed here from coverts 
in every cranny of the world. For they 
talked of things beyond ordinary men’s 
ken—of island universes racing 7,000 miles 
a second, of the universe exploding into 
chaos, of the moon’s shadow on the clouds. 
For such talk 400 years ago they would 
have been racked, flayed, burned as here- 
tics. Last week, as the International 
Astronomical Union they were féted and 
fed. WHarvard’s Devid Bedell Pickering 
nimbly took their pictures and Cam- 
bridge’s Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington, 
broadcasting his description of an ex- 
panding universe, tangled his feet in the 
microphone cord. 

New Observatory. One day was 
solemn. The seers of the heavens trooped 
before a big, partially completed building 
to watch & hear Professor Harlow Shap- 
ley, head of the Harvard Observatory, 
place some Pickering photographs in a 
copper box with some other documents. 
This, he said, he was doing to enlighten 
astronomers five centuries from now as to 
how far advanced the present-day astrono- 
mer is 

Thereupon he put the box in a hole in 
the wall of the new building, and handed 
a marked brick to England’s Astronomer- 
Royal, Sir Frank Watson Dyson. The 
Astronomer-Royal patted some mortar on 
the brick and with it plugged the hole-in 
the-wall which contained the copper box, 
saying: “As is the custom of godfathers, 
I place the care of this magnificent ob- 
servatory into the hands of its most capa- 
ble parents ny 

Harvard’s new observatory will contain 
a 61-in. telescope, as will the University of 
Toronto’s new Dunlap Observatory. For 
a half dozen years those will rank as the 
world’s fourth largest instruments, after 
Carnegie Institution’s 100-in. telescope at 
Mount Wilson, the Dominion Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory’s 72-in. at Victoria, B. C., 
Perkins Observatory’s 69-in. at Delaware, 
Ohio. Near Bloemfontein, South Africa 
Harvard owns a 60-incher. The Harvard 
observatories at Bloemfontein and Har- 
vard (the town) are practically equidis- 
tant from the equator, positions which give 
Harvard well-nigh perfect opportunity to 
rake the heavens and amplify patient Dr. 
Annie Jump Cannon’s stupendous catalog 


of the stars (more than 225,000 spectra 
already). 

Other New Observatories. One old 
and one new reason limited Harvard’s 
tenure of fourth-biggest-telescope position. 
The old reason is California Institute of 
Technology’s intention of building a 200- 
in. telescope in California, near Mount 
Wilson’s too-incher. Two factors delay 
Caltech: 1) Dr. Elihu Thomson of Gen- 
eral Electric does not yet see his way 
toward making the necessary fused quartz 
disk which will be nearly as wide as a 
two-story building is high: nor has any 
other mirror-builder come forward with a 
sound plan for building the vast platter; 
2) Caltech must wait until the securities 
which it owns appreciate in income and 
market value before spending large sums. 

The fresher news which shoves Harvard 
out of the “biggest”? spotlight developed 
last week. The University of Texas and 
the University of Chicago are going to 
co-operate in setting up an 8o-in. telescope 
in a new McDonald Observatory, probably 
among the Davis Mountains in Jeff Davis 
County, Tex. Chicago’s smart President 
Robert Maynard Hutchins and Texas’ 
prudent President Harry Yandell Benedict 
made the deal. Texas will pay for the 
telescope. buildings, maintenance, and 
publications. Chicago will pay salaries of 
the astronomical staff and will provide 
special working paraphernalia, such as 
photographic materials. Director of new 
McDonald and old Yerkes Observatories 
is Russian-born-&-educated Dr. Otto 
Struve, 35, astrophysicist, who last July 
succeeded his chief, blind Dr. Edwin Brant 
Frost, as director of Yerkes. 
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VOYAGE of YaEREDREAMS. “i= 


—on the RESOLUTE, Queen of Cruising Steamships! 


For this cruise of 132 days and 30 countries you have this choice: 
Either a complete program of de luxe shore excursions under our long- 
experienced management, at the new Reduced MINIMUM of $1900; 


MUSIC 


Chicago Reassured 

With its Civic Opera disbanded, Chi- 
cago has little hope for opera of the old- 
time high excellence next season. Never- 
theless it may have more in point of 
quantity. For several weeks Alfredo 
Salmaggi, showman-maestro, has been 
running an Open Air Opera Company in 
Soldier Field; last week he put on a well- 
publicized Carmen, with tame bulls from 
the stockyards. One winter possibility is 
twelve weeks of opera, to be performed 
by a semi-co-operative troupe under Con- 
ductor Isaac Van Grove of the Cincinnati 
Zoo Opera, formerly assistant conductor 
of Chicago’s Civic Opera. This would be 
guaranteed by $200,000 of Chicago money 
housed in the old, popular Auditorium 
Theatre of the late Civic Opera. Another 
possibility is a ten-week season of a com- 
pany to be assembled from unemployed 
artists in Manhattan by Max Rabinoff 
onetime manager of the late Anna Pavlova 
Also, there may be begun next month at 
the Stadium a series of 20 Saturday night 
performances of popular staples at popular 
prices. 

Last week President Charles Humphrey 
Hamill of the Orchestral Association re- 
assured those worried about the future of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, en- 
dangered last spring by the bickerings be- 
tween its backers and the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Musicians. The season will open 
Oct. 14, with Chicago’s beloved Frederick 
August Stock on the podium once more. 
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JAN. 7, NEW YORK, 
EASTWARD 
TO LANDS OF 
ETERNAL LURE 
IN THEIR IDEAL 
SEASONS: 
GREECE - EGYPT 





THE HOLY LAND 
DJIBOUTI 
ENCHANTED BALI 


CEYLON INDIA 
IN THE COOL 
OF THE YEAR 

CHINA - JAPAN 
IN GORGEOUS 

CHERRY BLOSSOM 


Or, freedom to make excursions ‘‘on your own”, with the spacious TIME 


comfort of the RESOLUTE in each harbor to welcome you back 


from shore, MINIMUM . 


. (Shore Excursions optional) . . $1400. 


AND A SCORE 
MORE COUNTRIES 


For details of this unusual feature in a one-ship-all- 
the-way World Cruise, Consult Your Travel Agent or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York... . 


Branches-Agencies in Principal Cities. 
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Scented citizens, lend us your chins! 
Is your morning shave a burning ques- 
tion? Would you likea bit of harm relief? 

Ingram’s platform is ‘A cool shave 
and no foolin’!’”” Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
is not only fundamentally sound, it’s fun- 
damentally COOL! 

Three constituents make it act like a 
shaving cream, a tonic and a face lotion. 
No smarting cheeks, no stinging chin— 
with Ingram’s! Just a close, cool shave 
from start to finish! 

Your corner druggist is waiting to sell 
you a jar or a tube of Ingram’s, It comes 
both ways, thesamecool cream! Go down 
and take your choice right this minute! 

If you can’t—and you're willing to 
wait—we’ll send you ten sample cool 
shaves for a 2¢ stamp. Clip the coupon! 





Bristoit-Myers Co., Dept. D-92 
110 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves. 
I enclose a 2-cent stamp. 

Name 23 

Street a 

City 
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Colored Bodies 

Fiction magazines like Liberty, Cosmo- 
politan (but not Satevepost) have ven- 
tured illustrations of bare-breasted Jav- 
anese, Balinese, African native women. 
Scientific journals and smutsheets ex- 
cepted, no U. S. magazine editor would yet 
dare have its illustrators draw a distinct 





picture of a white woman with breasts 
completely bare. For his reason, the edi- 
tor might say that women in the tropics 
customarily expose their upper halves; 
UL. S. women customarily do not. 

In the August issue of Hearst’s Cosmo- 
politan appeared an instalment of Sons, 
novel about Chinese by Author Pearl 
Sydenstricker Buck (The Good Earth). A 
large illustration showed a beauteous Chi- 
nese girl lying asleep, about to be skewered 
by a vicious-looking sword. Save for a 
narrow drape about her middle, the girl 
was naked. Chinese women do not go 
about naked. Probably they are less likely 
to sleep nude than U. S. women. Observ- 
ers wondered if U. S. editors, having man- 
aged a picture of a nude Chinese, would 
next try a Turk, a Russian, a Mexican, 
finally a Nordic. 

Last week the Sons illustration was re- 
printed in Hearst’s New York Evening 
Journal with an editorial by Arthur Bris- 
bane blatantly advertising Hearst’s Cos- 
mopolitan. In that reproduction the 
Chinese girl’s breasts had been carefully 
hidden beneath a brassiere by a retouch 
artist. 





More Merry-Go-Round 


A year ago when Washington Merry- 
Go-Round first appeared, the Christian 
Science Monitor discharged Robert S. 
Allen, its capital correspondent, for hav- 
ing been one of the anonymous authors. 
Lately appeared More Merry-Go-Round, 
another volume of critical chit-chat about 
official Washington. Everyone knew that 
Drew Pearson, Baltimore Sun’s able news- 
hawk at the State and War Departments, 
was one of the authors. His contribution 
included a chapter entitled “The Cotillion 
Leader,” which scorched Secretary of War 
Patrick Jay Hurley. Few days after that 
appeared, Reporter Pearson lost his job. 

In Washington, and among newsmen 
throughout the land, there was astonish- 
ment at the discharge of Pearson, far 
greater than at the fate of Allen. The 
Sun is liberal, the Monitor punctilious. 
But last week such generalities were for- 
gotten in debate over specific, pungent 
questions: How much did Secretary Hur- 
ley have to do with the firing of Pearson? 
What, if anything, did he say about one 
John McGinnis? Whose word should be 
accepted as truth, “Pat” Hurley’s or Drew 
Pearson’s? The Chicago Tribune thought 





| the questions important enough for front- 


page discussion by its Washington corre- 
spondent, Arthur Sears Henning. 
Reporter Pearson’s story: Just after 
More Merry-Go-Round was published he 
was summoned by his Managing Editor 
William Emmet Moore who inquired 
pleasantly if Pearson were going to write 
any more books, said the Sun would be 


—— | pleased if every staff member produced 
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a best seller. A day or two later Pearson 
was summoned to the War Department. 
He found Secretary Hurley, white-faced, 
“in a towering rage,” pacing up and down 
his office. Said the Secretary: “This is a 
terrible thing you have done, Drew. You 
are trying to ruin my career... . Damn- 
able lies. . . . You wrote that I posture 
before a mirror. Look around my office, 
There isn’t a mirror in it.* You wrote 
that I used airplanes at Government ex- 
pense to make political speeches and that 
I had smashed up a $70,000 plane. I’m 
going to put you in your place. I’m going 
to get your job. You're going to learn 
that you can’t say things like this about 
me. I won’t have it. I shot John McGin- 
nis for stuff like this. ... I’m going to 
call up Paul Patterson [president of the 
Sun] and tell him about this campaign 
against me.” 

Secretary Hurley’s story: The Secretary 
did not ask for Pearson’s dismissal. He 
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Patrick JAY HuRLEY 
There is no mirror in his office. 


never “shot” anyone, except perhaps in 
the War, and he never knew any John 
McGinnis. 

The Sun: Secretary Hurley did com- 
plain about news stories filed by Pearson 
to the Sun in recent months, but made no 
protest about the “Cotillion Leader” chap- 
ter in More Merry-Go-Round, Of their 
own volition, Sum executives decided that 
Pearson’s part in the book was a “last 
straw,” that his usefulness to the news- 
paper was ended. 

John McGinnis remained unaccounted 
for. Secretary Hurley’s lifelong acquaint- 
ances in Oklahoma scratched their heads. 


*The book said what had often been said be- 
fore: “It became noised around that prior to 
their big dinners, the Hurleys practiced their 
exits and entrances before full-length mirrors” 
(Time, Sept. 14, 1931). ‘The story is one of 
many concerning the energetic and successful 
social climb in Washington of handsome Secre- 
tary Hurley and his beauteous wife Ruth, 
daughter of Admiral Henry Braid Wilson. 
Decorative, likable, they found the climb an 
easy one, 
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Founded on the principle of equality, it has ever been the aim and the practice of The 
Equitable to transact its business with policyholders and their beneficiaries justly and fairly, and 
with a view always to serving the best interests of its members. It is an institution Equitable in prac- 


tice as well as in name. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Life assurance is a service far broader in scope than mere provision against the economic 
loss occasioned by death. It means security and peace of mind. Equitable policies are primarily for 
the living. Either the insured (or his dependents) will sooner or later benefit financially from any 
Equitable contracts which he maintains. Largely, Equitable life insurance is provided not because of 


the possibility that someone will die, but because of the assurance that someone will live. 
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The Equitable is a purely mutual company, with over two million members insured for 
approximately Seven Billions of dollars. It is a great cooperative institution, altruistic in purpose, 
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“Pier 57. 


North River? Do THERE’s something really 


exciting in that command. 
Perhaps you're already dreaming of your next taxi ride, dodging traffic in 
the Champs Elysées. .. . Then, whistles blow, tugs puff, hawsers strain, 
crowds cheer. And already, you’re in France! 


For Continental experience begins at Pier 57. You’re in | 


France-A float, about to have the time of your life! Those things forgotten 
at the office or at home . . . well, it’s just too bad about them. They'll have 
to wait; and while they do, you'll be living! 

And that word “living” has a richer, fuller meaning when 
applied to the French Line. Life aboard French Line ships is a Fine Art. 
The food, the entertainment, service, cabins — all have tasteful variety, and 
refinement. The company (a charming, cosmopolitan lot) is distinguished. 
The stewards (who all speak English) are courteous and efficient. The 
sailors (of hardy Breton stock) are born to the sea. Of such is the French 
Line . . . France-A float. 

A few glorious weeks in France are weeks to be remembered 
And — when you go over and back on the French Line, you 
are adding twelve days to your stay in France. That’s probably why you 


a lifetime! 


feel so wonderfully alive when you tell your taxi-driver — “Pier 57!” 


Any authorized travel agent can tell you about the drastic 
rate reductions in First and Tourist Class on express liners. He will gladly | 


help arrange your trip. ... French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


French Line 


ILE DE FRANCE, October 1 and 22 * PARIS, September 21, October 8 
CHAMPLAIN, October 4 and 29 * LAFAYETTE, September 24, October 15 
DE GRASSE, October 1 and 27 * ROCHAMBEAU, October 15, November 19 














McGinnis? . . . Shooting? . . . They re 
membered that one of the Hurley brothers 
was killed in a Mexican revolution. An- 
other was killed by a train. A Hurley 
sister was accidentally shot. And when 
Pat was a boy working in a coal mine he 
once thrashed a bully named Whiteside 
who later was killed by someone else. But 
Pat never shot anybody. And he never 
had dealings with any John McGinnis, 
An Oklahoma City newspaperman thought 
the story had something to do with an 
editor named John McGuire, now de- 
ceased. He seemed to recall that Editor 
McGuire had published something dis- 
pleasing to Mr. Hurley, and Mr. Hurley 
had told him: “I once shot a man, Mc- 
Guire, for saying less than that.” 


a 


Spite Book 


When a Negro conjureman wants to de- 
stroy an enemy, but is stayed by practi- 
cal considerations from using direct meth- 
ods, he may fashion a hideous image of 
the hated individual, break its limbs, stab 
it with pins, imagine that he is making his 
enemy suffer. In The Scandal Monger* 
published last week, Editor Emile 
Gauvreau of the tabloid New York Mir. 
ror gouges the figure of a Broadway 
colyumist. 

He has made the figure unspeakably 
ugly, has named it “Roddy Ratcliffe.” 
But despite two or three punctilious libel- 
barriers such as: “. . . Ratcliffe was not 
and never would be a Winchell,” most 
readers will be convinced that it is sup- 
posed to be Colyumist Walter Winchell of 
the Mirror. He and Editor Gauvreau 
bitterly hate each other. 

As in his first novel, Hot News (True, 
July 13, 1931), which flayed the Macfad- 
den brand of tabloidia, Author Gauvreau 
plays upon a theme which many an ob- 
server would applaud: that the gossip- 
colyumist has become an extremely ob- 
noxious U. S. institution. But the theme is 
nearly lost in the author’s exhibition of 
spite against Winchell. 

Roddy Ratcliffe (née Willie Goldfarb), 
an impecunious, loud-mouthed, fourth- 
rate vaudeville “hoofer,” is a gossip 
writer on the American Actors Association 
Weekly when Editor William Gaston of 
the tabloid Comet hires him as Broadway 
colyumist. (Walter Winchell, once a third- 
rate “hoofer,” was hired from the New 
York Vaudeville News by Editor Gauv- 
reau, then of the Graphic.) Editor Gas- 
ton’s motive for creating the colyum is 
explained thus: “He, Gaston, would be the 
Hindu to charm the serpent [ Broadway] 
to his will. He would be the whipmaster to 
this belly-crawling thing, whose venom 
was even now seeping through the arteries 
of every tributary that led into and away 
from it. He would control its course and 
shape henceforth its destiny, for weal or 
for woe. He would be its sole and ultimate 
law.” When he had hired Goldfarb: “ 
‘So now I’ve got him. He'll smell out the 
rats in their vile holes, so I can dangle 
them in the faces of my greedy public. A 
swell business, my fine bastard, and you, 
Gaston, are its most artful practitioner.” 

Uncouth, vain, ignorant, despised by all 
the Comet staff except the copy boys, Rat- 
cliffe sets about his work as the town 


* Macaulay ($2). 
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keyhole-peeper. He succeeds, brings thou- 
sands of new readers to the Comet, be- 
comes utterly unbearable by knowledge of 
that fact. His early snivelling, grovelling 
gratitude to Gaston is forgotten - soon 
after his first rise in salary. But when his 
swaggering independence gets him into 
trouble he crawls to Gaston, drops to his 
knees, weeps over the editor’s hand, 
pledges undying loyalty. 

As Winchell offended the Shuberts, the- 
atrical producers, Ratcliffe antagonizes the 
Producers Schlommer, loses $150,000 
worth of advertising for his paper. By that 
time Gaston has begun to fear the “Frank- 
enstein” which he has created. He is glad 
to let Ratcliffe go to a higher paid job on 
the Lantern (Mirror). Soon afterward 
Gaston is discharged for negligence in 

















International 


THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR 
Worth less than a ratcatcher? 


failing to copyright the nom-de-plume 
Roddy Ratcliffe, with which the Lantern 
proceeds to plaster the city. Then the 
Lantern hires him as editor, but at not so 
high a salary as Colyumist Ratcliffe’s. 

Ratcliffe now is a national by-word. His 
colyum is syndicated; he broadcasts on 
nation-wide networks: magazines inter- 
view him. No longer content with Broad- 
way chit-chat, he pries into the sex-lives 
oi important persons, dabbles in market 
rumors, business and political scandal, 
takes liberties with smut. Gaston fights 
him every inch of the way, is hampered 
by the knowledge that he is less valuable 
to the Lantern than is Ratcliffe. A woman 
precipitates the debacle. 

Hard-boiled in his profession, extremely 
sensitive of his physical ungainliness 
(Gauvreau himself is lame), Gaston is a 
lover of literature and good music. He 
falls in love with a beauteous singer in a 
nightclub. Ratcliffe brazenly tries to se- 
duce her. Failing, Ratcliffe reveals in his 
colyum that the girl was a onetime con- 
sort of a Negro. The singer is unaware 
that Gaston is away from the office on the 
Lindbergh kidnap story when the colyum 
appears. She thinks it is his way of let- 
ung her know he has found her out. When 
Gaston returns he finds she has shot her- 


self, 
Instead of killing Ratcliffe, Gaston 
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There is another half of the world 
where all is serene, unworried... 
where lithe and comely natives re- 
turn the smile of a friendly sun.. 

where laden vines and boughs of 
trees and the ocean's pearly pools 


than mankind 
There you should go this 


ofer all and more 
needs. 

winter ... to see how rich is this 
wondrous world! Sail below the 


Equator ...see the South Seas ! 


The CARINTHIA is the only world- 
cruising liner that takes you to Tahiti, 


Rarotonga, Samoa, Viti Levu, New 
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Zealand. She will be the first great 
liner to call at Alor, Soembawa and 
Mahe. Her unique itinerary also in- 
cludes such favored attractions of 
world cruises as Bali, Java, Singa- 
pore, Ceylon in addition t » Australia, 
East and South Africa, South America. 
Be sure you sail in the CARINTHIA, 
newest Cunarder, on this voyage 
that will thrill the most seasoned 
globetrotters. 


Westward from New York Jan. 7 
next, from Los Angeles Jan. 921 
... 139 days... rates from $2000, 


Literature from your Local Agent or 
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elects to destroy him slowly by letting him 
fear what form his punishment may take. 
Meanwhile he emasculates the colyum, de- 
letes the brightest lines, deliberately 
leaves falsehoods unedited, hears with 
satisfaction the report start that “Rat- 
cliffe is slipping.” Frantic with fright Rat- 
cliffe goes so far as to engage gunmen to 
take Gaston for a ride. After Gaston 
thwarts the plot, Ratcliffe is in deeper 
water than ever. His nerves are taut as 
banjo strings, his mind a scramble. Finally 
Ratcliffe’s underworld associations lead 
him to predict the murder of a famed 
Broadway killer—as Winchell predicted 
the machine-gunning of Vincent Coll. 
Sensing the consequences, Gaston lets the 
item be printed. The murder occurs on 
schedule. Ratcliffe is caught between the 
fires of Grand Jury and gangland. As Gas- 
ton intended he should, Ratcliffe goes com- 
pletely, raving mad. 

Last week Winchell was again at his 
desk, recuperated from a nervous break- 
down which followed the Vincent Coll 
murder. His only public comment on Edi- 
tor Gauvreau’s book was to reprint one of 
his favorite lines: “The height of some- 
thing or other would be for Walter Win- 
chell to get sore because somebody said 
something about him.” 
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REVIEW of the ages. . a 
panorama of peoples . . 25,000 
miles of South Seas witchery and 
Far Eastern splendor! 
Direct call at Bali and Port 
Moresby . . optional to Angkor 
Wat! 14 countries . . 21 ports... 
Average cruise cost less than stay- 
at-home expense. 
Right ship, season and itinerary. 
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Radio for Your Car...New Low Price 


The CROSLEY ROAMtO 







7OU have wanted a radio 
in your car— you have 
been waiting for the cost to 
come within reason—here it 
is—the Crosley Roamio—the 
new 6-tube superheterodyne 
automobile radio receiver. 
Can be placed in any car in 
any location desired. Priced exception- 
ally low. Installation quickly made, 
Equipped with full dynamic speaker, 
Send for Booklet or see the nearest 
Crosley dealer. 
Priced complete with tubes, tax paid 


Western price slightly higher. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. A-64 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Yankees v. Cubs? 
(See front cover) 


Larded, ponderous and sleek, with large 
brown jowls at one end and matchstick 
ankles at the other, the person of famed 
George Herman (“Babe’’) Ruth looks ex- 
ceptionally robust. Its appearance is de- 
ceptive. Among the major excitements of 





Acme 


THe RutTHS 


They heard from one of his less trouble- 
some organs. 


every baseball season are the reports that 
Babe Ruth’s momentous physique has 
finally suffered complete collapse in one 
department or another. Last week, play- 
ing in an exhibition game at Binghamton, 
N. Y., Babe Ruth became aware of “shoot- 
ing pains” in his right side. When the 
pains continued the next day, he surmised 
that his appendix, hitherto among his less 
troublesome organs, needed an examina- 
tion. From Detroit, where the New York 
Yankees were playing a five-game series 
against the Tigers, Babe Ruth & wife en- 
trained for Manhattan. After treating the 
appendix with ice-packs for three days, 
physicians decided that it did not need to 
be removed. Babe Ruth prepared to rest 
for a week, rejoin his team-mates. His 
wife, onetime Show Girl Claire Hodgson, 
saw to it that he stayed in bed. 
Meanwhile, in Detroit, Babe Ruth’s sub- 
stitute, a young player named Sam Byrd, 
took advantage of his opportunity. In 
the first game of a double-header against 
Detroit, he hit two homeruns over the 
left field fence, made three other hits driv- 
ing home all four of the Yankee runs that 
kept the score tied until the 14th inning. 
In the 14th, Dickey and Crosetti each 
knocked home a run after First Baseman 
Lou Gehrig had started the inning with a 
single. The rally finished the game, 6 to 
4 for the Yankees. The victory left the 
Yankees 134 games ahead of the second- 
place Philadelphia Athletics. Four days 
later, by beating the Cleveland Indians 8 
to 3, they needed to win only one of their 


remaining twelve games to be mathemat- 


ically certain of winning the American 
League pennant. 

Babe Ruth attended to selecting three of 
his team-mates for his annual All American 
baseball team,* said nothing about what he 
would do if he recovered sufficiently to 
play in his tenth World Series. Small, 
hunch-backed Eddie Bennett, Yankee mas- 
cot and bat boy for the last five years, was 
similarly circumspect. Arch-skeptic about 
the Yankees’ chances last week was the 
spry, dapper 65-year-old-beer-brewer who 
has owned the club since 1914, developed 
it into a popularity greater than that of 
its famed rival in the National League, the 
New York Giants, built for it the largest, 
most elaborately equipped baseball stadi- 
um in the world. He, Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
was interrogated on the subject of the 
World Series. His reply: “It is danger- 
ous to talk about the World Series at this 
time because the Yankees have not yet 
clinched the pennant. . . . A world cham- 
pionship means more to me_ than 


” 


money. ... 

Col. Jacob Ruppert’s desire to provide 
New York with winners started in 1914, 
when with Col. Tillinghast L. Huston, 
whose half interest in the club he later 
purchased for $1,250,000, he bought the 
Yankees from Politician Frank Farrell 
for $400,000. Before that, brewing had 
been his chief interest, with politics, 
yachts, St. Bernard dogs, race horses and 
monkeys for sidelines. Son of the Jacob 
Ruppert who made Ruppert’s Knicker- 
bocker the most popular beverage in Man- 
hattan’s corner saloons, Jacob Ruppert Jr. 
was born in a frame house on 93rd Street. 
At Columbia Grammar School he or- 
ganized a baseball team, bought the 
players their uniforms. He passed his 
examinations for the Columbia School of 
Mines, then decided to oblige his father 
by working in the brewery. 

An elderly, unmarried bon vivant, with 
becoming pouches under his bland Teu- 
tonic eyes, Col. Ruppert was a private in 
the Seventh Regiment, then a Colonel on 
the staff of New York’s Governor David 
B. Hill. He owned racehorses named 
Ajax, Gotham, Sport. His steam yacht 
was the Albatross. He was elected to 
Congress, served four terms. In 1896 he 
succeeded his father as head of the 
brewery. Most pleasant of Col. Ruppert's 
recollections about beer are those of driv- 
ing brewery-wagon horses. Said he, last 
month: “Brewery teams were as pretty to 
see operate as a nicely stepping ball-team. 

Indirectly, by furnishing Col. Ruppert 
with the means to invest more lavishly in 
players and paraphernalia than any other 
club owner in baseball history, the Ruppert 
brewery has vastly affected not only the 
Yankees but the whole trend of organized 
baseball. In 1920, Col. Ruppert paid the 
owners of the Boston Red Sox $125,000 
in cash, took over a $300,000 mortgage on 
the Red Sox ball park, in order to secure 
Babe Ruth for the Yankees. In his twelve 
years on the Yankees, Ruth’s salary from 
Ruppert has been $670,000. The exploits 


*The team: Dickey (c); Warneke (p): 
Grove (p); Foxx (1 b); Lazzeri (2 b); Cronin 
(ss); Traynor (3 b); Klein (r f); Averill (c f); 
O’Doul (I f). 
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s America today, thousands of men and women are doing 


deserved fruits of their labors for fear of what others may 


think. Meanwhile time goes on—time which in the future 


holds of happiness . . . Among the self-denying thousands 


are many with deep desires to own new Cadillacs or 


other and are looking forward to possessing the newest 
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Cadillac or LaSalle owners and are impatient over a self- 


imposed delay ... It is not our privilege to tell these 
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models, Others, perhaps, have long wished to become 


people what their course of action should be, But it may 


be permissible for us to remind them that time goes on 
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PAN-AMERICAN’S 
PURCHASER 





In New Orleans 


Miss Mary Craig and more than 75% of her 
associates in the Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 


pany chose DUBLTOWLS as more desirable than cloth. 


BACKES 


KE 


In the same washrooms with continuous roller cloth towels were 


installed Bay West's sulphate kraft DUBLTOWLS. Purchaser Backes 
adopted a policy of watchful waiting. Not so the Pan-American 
Life towel users. Within six weeks, actual count produced this 
decisive evidence of “desirability’— OVER 75% OF THE USERS 
chose the soft, smooth, yet strong and speedy DUBLTOWLS! 


Thousands of like tests in all sections of the country have revealed 
similar decisive evidence; have prompted organizations large and 
small to standardize on DUBLTOWLS, as did Pan-American Life. 
Have your secretary mail the handy coupon—a “desirability” test 


in your washrooms will be arranged—without obligation. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wisconsin 


-a Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


i a 


=WEST= 


MOSINEE 
DUBLTOWLS 


“if its a brown double towel, 
Its a BAY WEST DUBLTOWL’” 
Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of pure sul- 


phate kraft—73 times as absorbent, 41/2 times as 
strong as ordinary paper towels. 


Bay West Paper Co., Dept. F-3, Green Bay, Wis. 


Please arrange a comparison test for 
us— through your nearest distributor. 
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of Babe Ruth, aided by able and expensive 
team-mates, directed public attention 
away from the scandals that in 1919 
threatened to make baseball an outmoded 
pastime, helped make the Yankees the 
most famous and probably the most profit- 
able team in baseball history. 

Unlike the late William Wrigley Jr., 
who attended three or four games every 
week, Col. Ruppert has never become an 
inveterate baseball enthusiast. He seldom 
goes to more than twelve games in a sea- 
son, prefers seeing his pitchers and bat- 
ters in the papers or, when summering at 
his country house in Garrison, N. Y., hav- 
ing his butler telephone the Yankee offices 
to find out about their doings. Of late, 
Col. Ruppert has supplemented the profits 
of his brewery with dealings in Manhat- 
tan real estate, mostly on 44th Street 
where he owns two skyscrapers. When 
asked whether he likes real estate as much 
as baseball, he jauntily replies: ‘In the 
spring, 1 prefer real estate.” Nonetheless, 
Col. Ruppert goes to St. Petersburg every 
March while the Yankees are in training, 
to make friends with his players and to en- 
gage, usually, in the annual altercation 
over Babe Ruth’s salary that has become 
almost a ceremony. Wary about saying 
or doing anything that might spoil the 
Yankees’ luck, Col. Ruppert last week con- 
quered his superstitions sufficiently to at- 
tend a Manhattan conference with base- 
ball’s Tsar Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
(whom he was largely instrumental in 
selecting) and officials of both major 
leagues, to arrange dates for this year’s 
World Series. The World Series will be- 
gin in New York, Sept. 28. Most prob- 
able opponents of the Yankees are the 
Chicago Cubs, who by the end of last 
week had a lead over Pittsburgh of five 
games. 


Major events of the National season 
have been the resignation of John J. 
McGraw, manager of the New York 
Giants for 30 years (Time, June 13); 
President William Veeck’s dismissal of 
Manager Rogers Hornsby of the Chicago 
Cubs (Trme, Aug. 15). Under First Base- 
man Charley Grimm, who replaced 
Hornsby, the Cubs have improved rapidly. 
A winning streak of 14 games, the season’s 
record, helped put Brooklyn and Pitts- 
burgh out of the running, while the Giants 
and World’s Champion St. Louis Cardinals 
were unexpectedly floundering in the 
second division. Mainstay of the Cubs’ 
pitching staff this year has been Lonnie 
Warneke, 23-year-old rookie who has won 
21 games in his first major league season. 
Ablest batters on the team are Leftfielder 
Riggs Stephenson, and recently, Shortstop 
Mark Koenig, onetime Yankee. recalled 
from the minor leagues when other man- 
agers thought bad eyesight had made him 
useless. 

An efficient, seasoned team but ad- 
mittedly not a great one, the Cubs are not 
considered equals of the Yankees who 
were last week 5-3 favorites for the 
Worid Series. Like the Cubs, the Yankees 
have a brilliant rookie pitcher. He is 
Johnny Allen, onetime Greensboro, N. C. 
hotel clerk, who last week had a record 
of winning 16 games, Josing two. Frank 
Crosetti, 21-year-old Yankee shortstop, 
will be the youngest player in this year’s 


World Series. It will be the tenth for Babe 
Ruth, whose indisposition last week made 
it inconceivable that he will hit as many 
home-runs this year as First Baseman 


Jimmy Foxx of the Philadelphia Athletics, | 


who had 52 last week. Consistently power- 
ful at bat, like great Yankee teams of the 


past, the Yankees this year have con- | 


clusively defeated every other team in the 
league except the Washington Senators 
with whom they were last week tied at 
eleven games each. They still had a good 
chance to tie their own American League 


record of winning 110 games in one season. | @ 
While restraining his jubilance at their | 


performance, Col. Ruppert could afford to 
be openly proud of the Yankees’ No. 1 
farm team, the Newark Bears whom he 
bought last year, and who last week, under 
Manager Al Mamaux, won their first In- 
ternational League pennant in 19 years. 


At Forest Hills 


Not since 1928, when Henri Cochet, then 
the greatest player in the world, was an- 
noyed by the way officials treated him and 
vowed he would never play in another 
U. S. tournament, has the National Sin- 
gles Championship at Forest Hills had the 
international flavor, the flavor of a world’s 
championship that it had last week. It 
was not entirely because Cochet, anxious 
to avenge the beating Henry Ellsworth 
Vines Jr. gave him in the Davis Cup 
matches, had changed his mind and en- 
tered the tournament. It was not entirely 
because long shambling Ellsworth Vines 
has captured the imagination of the U. S 
tennis public more thoroughly than any 
champion since Tilden. 
world’s best players were gathered at 
Forest Hills last week than in any other 


tournament this year, not excepting the | 


Wimbledon “World's Championship.” 
England’s Davis Cup players. elegant little 
Herbert Wilbur (“Bunny”) Austin and 
flamboyant Fred Perry, were there. So 
was small, spry Jiro Satoh, only Japanese 
in the world’s first ten. Not since Vincent 
Richards’ first year in the National has 
there been so much excitement over a 
prodigy as there was last week about 16- 
year-old Frankie Parker of Milwaukee, 


More of the | 








who was playing at Forest Hills for the | 


first time. 

The draw was seeded for a final be- 
tween Vines and Cochet but before they 
played their match the record crowd that 
filled the steep horseshoe stadium had a 
week of brilliant tennis it could remember 
for a long time. 


Second Rovnd. With Satoh leading, 5-2, | 
in the fifth set and twice at match-point, | 


Lester B. Stoefen, 6 ft. 3 in. Californian, 
pulled out his match, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4, 1-6, 
7-5. Round-shouldered Richard Norris 
Williams, II, U. S. champion in 1914 and 
1916, whose half volley is still the most 
magical stroke in tennis, was behind at o-5 
in the fifth set against Edward Burns Jr., 
whose 20-18 set in the first round was 
the second longest on record. Standing in 
the most dangerous spot on his court, the 
centre, Williams streaked off five dazzling 
games to tie the score, took the set 9-7 
when he had held match point 14 times. 
Cochet, with a first round bye, had trouble 


in the first set against young Jake Hess | 


of Texas. 
Third Round. George Lott Jr., of Chi- 


| 
| 
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AFTER THE 100% SHAVE 
YOUR RAZOR IS CLEANED 


EASILY 


Because there are no loose parts to fum- 
ble with, the Magazine Repeating Razor 


can be cleaned with a rinse anda shake. 
*ANALYSIS OF THE 100% SHAVE 
KEEN BLADES 35% 
NEW BLADE INSTANTLY 25% 
ECONOMY 25% 


EASY TO CLEAN % 
REACHES UNDER NOSE % 
COMPACT 5% 


TOTAL 100% 


ONLY THE MAGAZINE RAZOR HAS ALL THESE FEATURES. 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU HOW IT OPERATES. AT 
LEADING DEALERS, $5.00 (INCLUDES CL!P OF 20 BLADES). 
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cago, considered the world’s best doubles 
player, played his fifth match of the year 
against Parker, who had beaten him four 
times on clay and sand. Score for Lott: 
6-4, 6-1, 4-6, 6-2. Vines, often sloppy 
against opponents he is sure he can beat, 
played four slow sets against an obscure 
Philadelphian named Gabriel Lavine. 
Perry put out Williams. Wily Manuel 
Alonso made Cochet run but failed to 
take a set. 

Fourth Round. Two sets ahead, Perry 
began to loaf against towheaded Sidney 
B. Wood. Wood won a love-set. Perry 
got a cramp. Wood won six more games. 
Perry won two games in a row. Wood 
won set and match, 3-6, 4-6, 6-0, 6-0, 
7-5. By the time the round was over, 
Cochet was the only foreigner left in the 
tournament. Clifford Sutter of New Or- 
leans had beaten Austin, Lott had beaten 
Kuwabara of Japan, Wilmer Allison had 
beaten Avory of England, and tall black- 
haired Francis Xavier Shields, who auto- 
graphs his programs with an “X”, had 
beaten Avory’s team-mate John S. Oliff. 

Fifth Round. A cool gusty wind made 
tennis hard to watch, hard to play. It 
blew straw-hats, pillows, newspapers 
across the court on which Cochet was 
beating Shields. Cochet, swinging his 


racket harder than he does at balls, 
smashed a hat. It blew Lott’s game to 
pieces and Sutter, with steady well- 


groomed ground strokes, beat him 10-8, 
6-0, 6-0. 

Semi-Finals. Vines and Sutter had an 
interminable match, with Vines netting 
constantly, making aces just often enough 
to compensate for errors that reached a 





straight sets, 6-4, 6-4. 6-4. 


record total (215) before the match was 
over in 24 hours, 4-6, 8-10, 12-10, 10-8, 
6-1 for Vines. When Allison and Cochet 
came out on the court, the gallery remem- 
bered the Davis Cup match against 
Borotra which Allison lost on a disputable 
decision. Cochet’s errors caused cheers, 
line decisions against Allison caused whis- 
tles. Cochet took the first set, 6-1. Alli- 
son took the second 12-16 and the third 
6-4. By the time Cochet had evened the 
match with the fourth set, 6-3, it was so 
dark that the last set had to be postponed 
till the next morning. Cochet had booked 
passage back to France on a boat sailing 
at 6 o'clock. He finished his match with 
Allison by winning the last set, 7-5, then 
had the final with Vines moved up an 
hour so as to be sure of catching his boat. 

His precautions were unnecessary. Co- 
chet and Vines came out on the court at 
2:12, left it exactly an hour later. In the 
hour, Vines had proved beyond a doubt 
that he is the greatest tennis player in the 
world. His first serves kicked up divots 
of turf. His drives were so fast that Co- 
chet’s extraordinary ability to guess where 
Vines would place them did him almost no 
good at all. Cochet got a lead of 4-2 in 
the first set; Vines won four games in a 
row, with two service aces in the last one. 
Vines’s service ace that bounced into the 
gallery finished the second set, 6-4. When 
Vines led, 5-4 and 40-15 in the third set, 
Cochet knew what to expect. Vines swung 
his racket. Cochet swung his, and missed. 
The ball bounced high into the grand- 
stand, ending what Cochet said later was 
the fastest tennis he had ever seen, in 
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the feature values 
not obtainable in . 
ordinary hats. The “Cravenette” 
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Teaching by Typing 

Of all the tedious subjects taught in 
grammar school, few are duller or more 
irksome than penmanship. Nevertheless 
it has always been taught on the pre. 
sumption that good legible hand writing 
can be learned in no other way. Last week 
this theory was flouted (as at a psycholog- 
ists’ meeting was flouted the more modern 
theory that punishment is bad for chil- 
dren—see p. 22) by Dr. Ralph Haefner of 
Columbia University in a book* based 
upon studies by Dr. Benjamin De Kalbe 
Wood of Columbia and Dr. Frank Nugent 
Freeman of the University of Chicago. 
For two years these pedagogs experi- 
mented with 2,000 typewriters, 14,000 
school children and 400 school teachers. 
Most newsworthy result: that children 
who do their written class work both by 
hand and by typewriter show more im- 
provement in handwriting than children 
who do not use typewriters. ‘One expla- 
nation,” says Dr. Haefner, “‘is that the 
typewriter instilled into the children who 
used it a strong urge to write, which had 
to be satisfied by a larger use of other 
writing tools when they did not have 
access to the classroom typewriters.” 


Doheny Bust 


Between the University of Southern 
California and the family of famed Oil- 
man Edward Laurence (‘“Teapot Dome”) 
Doheny there has been close financial and 
sentimental association. Busy prospecting 
for gold in his youth, Oilman Doheny had 
no time to go beyond high school. But 
his son Edward Laurence Jr. (“Ned”) 
went to U. S. C., was graduated in 1916. 
After serving as lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy, he became a member of the Univer- 
sity alumni council, later a University 
trustee. In February 1929 “Ned” Doheny, 
36, was shot by his mad secretary, Robert 
Plunkett, who then killed himself. A great 
Doheny friend was Warren Bradley Bo- 
vard, 47, comptroller and vice president 
of U. S. C., son of its President Emeritus 
In December 1930, Comptroller Bovard 
killed himself, left a note: “Goodbye, 
Blanie [his wife], I am going to look for 
Ned.” 

A bust of “Ned” Doheny, in naval uni- 
form, is now on view in a brand new brick 
& limestone Romanesque building on the 
Southern California campus. The clan Do- 
heny assembled to see the building dedi- 
cated last week on the first day of the 
U. S. C. year. It was the Edward L. 
Doheny Junior Memorial Library, built 
with $1,100,000 donated from their many 














. millions by Mr. & Mrs. Doheny Senior, 


Mrs. Leigh Battson, who is “Ned” Do- 
heny’s widow, and his children Lucy Es- 
telle, Edward III, William Henry, Patrick 
Anson, Timothy Michael. After many a 
speech, U. S. C.’s President von Kleinsmid 
accepted the keys to the great bronze 
doors of the Library, largest yet to be 
cast in the West. Then the visitors in- 
spected coppered, acoustic-plastered ceil- 
ings and rubber-tiled floors; the main 
reading room, 131 ft. by 48 ft., with 


*The Typewriter in the Primary and Inter- 
mediate Grades (Macmillan). 
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WARNING 





t PROPERTY OWNERS 


acral a letter came to my 
desk that deeply impressed 
me. It was written by awoman— 
the mother in a typical American 
family. Her little home had been 
saved from foreclosure by a coat 
of new paint, for which a part of 
their meager savings had been paid. 


Those few gallons of fresh paint 
had so revived the appearance and 
enhanced the value of the prop- 
erty that the mortgagee had con- 
sented to renew the loan... and 
the little home was saved. 


I could not help thinking of the 
thousands of homes and buildings 
that are shabby and unattractive 
today due to several years of 
neglected painting; of the millions 
of home owners who, because of 
reduced incomes and enforced 
economy, have been obliged to 
sacrifice painting for taxes, inter- 
est, assessments, to say nothing of 
food, clothing, heat and other 
essentials of comfort and health. 


You have seen these paint-starved 
houses and buildings, as have I. 
They are everywhere about you. 
Perhaps your home is included. 


Do you understand what they sig- 
nify? Do you realize what will 
happen to wood or metal that is 
literally naked of paint if these 
houses and buildings face the 
attack of another season of rain, 
snow, ice, and frost? 


Never in the history of our coun- 


try has the situation been paralleled. 
Property owners face an added 
burden of expense amounting to 
millions of dollars for repairs and 


replacements next spring. 


And the crisis, in my opinion, will 
be reached this coming winter when 
paint of four, five, and even six 
years exposure to the weather will 
be unable to resist the elements— 
when badly weathered wood and 
metal will be easy prey for rot, 
rust and decay. 


Today the big question facing thou- 
sands of property owners is plain. 
It is ‘‘paint or pay.’’ Either you 
must invest a /ittle this fall in new 
paint or you must take the risk of 
paying many times the cost of paint 
to repair the damage done by rot, 
rust and decay this winter. 


Even at the sacrifice of other 
things, have your house or build- 
ings completely repainted now. No 
investment you can make will pay 
better dividends. And nothing you 
can buy will make you and your 
family feel so uplifted: and cheerful. 


If you cannot arrange to do a com- 
plete repainting job now, at least 
give the badly weathered places a coat 
or two of protecting paint. 


Look especially, to the window 
sills, thresholds, outdoor porches 
and steps; the joints of porch rail- 
ings and palings; the bases of pil- 
lars; the edges of eaves; the roof; 
the gutters and down spouts. These 





are the vital spots where water 
lodges—where ice and frost settle 
—where rot and rust attack first. 


A few dollars’ worth of good paint, 
applied now, will protect these vital 
spots—will tide you over this cru- 
cial winter. And it will probably 
save you a much greater expense 
for repairs and replacements next 
spring and summer. 


Under existing conditions, you may 
be tempted to buy a cheap trashy 
paint because of its low price. I 
hope you will not make this costly 
mistake. 


Even on sound lumber, inferior 
paint is ‘a poor bargain. But on 
weathered wood, which is very 
porous, such paint is worse than 
useless. It gives you a false feeling 
of security and leaves you without 
protection. 


Prices of well-known, established 
brands of paint are now the 
lowest in fifteen years. Enough 
good, dependable paint can be pur- 
chased for a few dollars to protect 
all the badly weathered surfaces 
on your building. 


Again I repeat, do a complete job 
this fallif you can. But at least do 
the vital exposed places before it is 
“too late.”’ 


>A BovidZ 


President 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO 


This message to the property owners of America is spon- 
sored by the following paint manufacturers and their dealers 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS LINCOLN PAINT & COLOR CO. 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 


W. W. LAWRENCE & CO. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS CO. 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., INC. 


THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO. 


PENINSULAR PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
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stained glass windows; the Treasure Room 
for rare books, wherein are murals depict- 
ing the history of printing, and “Ned” 
Doheny’s bust. 


—, 


Archambeau Bust 


Since 1906, one George Archambeau, 
61, has been janitor in the Harvard School 
of Architecture in the old Fogg Museum 
Building. Among his duties has been 








E. E. Colby, Boston Transcript 


JANITOR ARCHAMBEAU 
There was pride in his flick. 





Aarts 0 — Srweri cas inet Cig £90 


MR. CARLI 


TIME 


dusting the statues in the Fogg entrance 
hall, which include that of William Crown- 
inshield Endicott, Secretary of War under 
Grover Cleveland, sculptured by John 
Wilson of the School of Architecture. 
Janitor Archambeau has long been an 
intimate of the school’s instructors and 
students, a patient listener-in on all sorts 
of architectural talk. For the past year 
he played pinochle every Sunday night 
with Instructor Wilson. Last week, as 
George Archambeau went about his dust- 
ing, he gave a proud extra flick to a new 
bust in the Fogg entrance hall. 
himself, modeled during pinochle evenings, 
now set up vis-d-vis to William Crown- 
inshield Endicott. 


PEOPLE 








“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Clara Phillips, famed “hammer mur- 
deress” doing 35 years in California’s San 
Quentin Prison, lost a chance for parole 
when caught flirting with a Los Angeles 
burglar who delivered dental supplies to 
the women’s quarters. 


——e 





Commented Josephus Daniels, Wilson- 
ian Secretary of Navy, upon a Navy order 
forbidding Annapolis graduates to marry 
until after two years’ service: “Pretty 
high-handed. . . . I am a strong advocate 
of matrimony.” 


SLE ALLAN - , Washington, D. C. 


Haat Devo — Quusru00, 8 Taust- “a > | 


MRs. 
RS. FRANK R. MOUNT .. Portland, Ore. 


| Weare —Cuniaa's incest Cipialle— 
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LADYS ANN KIRSCHNET - + 


Galveston, Tex. 


Here are four contestants TIED for Fourth place among 
America’s finest writers! 38,000 men and women entered 
the Marlboro Contest for Distinguished Handwriting. 
For other prize winners see magazines and newspapers. 


PHILIP Morris & Ce Lt? Inc. 
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King Albert of the Belgians, experi. 
enced mountaineer, scaled the sheer pin- 
nacle of Crozzon di Brenta, 10,247 ft, 
high, one of the most difficult climbs in 
the Lombard Alps. It took him ten hours. 

Miss Annie Smith Peck, long-famed 
mountain climber who will be 82 next 
month, plodded to the summit of Mount 
Crescent (3,280 ft.) near Gorham, N, H, 
and down again. Her most conspicuous 
exploit occurred 24 years ago when she 
climbed Mount Huascaran (21,812 ft.) in 
the Peruvian Andes. In her honor a peak 


of the mountain was named Cumbre Ana 
Peck. 











- 





From Stockholm, near where she oc- 
cupies an island home (not the home of the 
late Ivar Kreuger, which it was rumored 
she had bought), and whither she went 





International 


GRETA GARBO 
Her tweed was shapeless. 


after demanding an increase of her $6,500 
per week salary, came news that Greta 
Garbo had a cold. Also came news pic- 
tures snapped of her unawares in a Stock- 
holm cinema theatre. They showed her 
dressed in the shapeless tweed suit which 
she had worn on her voyage from the 
U. S., long hair streaming stringily. 
= 


Manchurian bandits derailed the Chang- 
chun-Harbin train, killing twelve, injuring 
47. They kidnapped an_ undetermined 
number of passengers, robbed 600. One 
of the passengers was Henry Hilgard Vil- 
lard, son of Editor Oswald Garrison 
Villard (The Nation.) He escaped ur- 
hurt, with passport and money, lost only 
his luggage. 

With William Vincent Astor, Ichthy- 
ologist Charles Haskins Townsend, nine 
guests and several thousand kingfish and 
sea bass aboard, the Astor yacht Now- 
mahal sailed from Manhattan for Ber- 
muda. The fish, which are indigenous to 
the Atlantic Coast, were to be dumped 
overboard near Bermuda, to acclimate 
them to warm waters in hove of producing 
tropical species. 
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THE MAN 
WHO BUYS 
FOR CAUSE 


Is a thinker 
—a doer 
—a success 


He was less hurt by the 
depression than the aver- 


age man. 
a 
He'll come back quicker 
with the recovery 





TIME 






@ When you put it up to us to show you why 
you should advertise in Popular Mechanics 
Magazine—be hardboiled—it’s good business. 

And the Popular Mechanics representative, 
so far from being offended, is well pleased to 
have you put him on the grill. 

Popular Mechanics can prove up— with 
definite, accurate records of sales—in amaz- 
ing volume. 

Records of sales made during the past 30 
years—records of sales made this year—au- 


thentic proof that the 500,000 men who 


make up this readership ARE BUYING NOW. 


If the matter of IMMEDIATE SALES is an 


important item on your docket of difficult jobs 
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EMAND THE PROOF 
OF SALES 


—find out what Popular Mechanics has done 
—is doing today—how and why it is selling 
merchandise in astonishing volume with no 
outside assistance. 

The unusually low rate per page per 
thousand is a material aid to sales results. 

Talk to a Popular Mechanics representa- 
tive—catch the December issue (on the news 
stands November 10th)—final forms close 
October 20th. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, Chicago, 
Popular Mechanics Building. New York: Empire 
State Building; Detroit: General Motors Build- 
ing; Boston: 35 Newbury Street. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


MAGAZINE 


C AN 


UNDERSTAND Pie 
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There are just 


THREE THINGS TO DO 


ITHOUT eapene experience 

or knowledge of prices or pro- 
cedure, the planning of Rccawal ar- 
rangements is a serious and difficult 
problem. Yet there is no reason why 
one should assume this responsibility 
unprepared. There are just three 
things to do: 

First, choose your funeral director 
in advance of need. Choose him as 
you would your doctor or your law- 
yer. Measure him by his reputation 
and his clientele—and also by the 
quality of his merchandise. 

Second, send for and keep “FU- 
NERAL FACTS,” a booklet which 
tells you all you should know about 
funeral arrangements. You will find 
the new chapter on funeral costs par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Third, when the need arises, re- 
member to ask for a National Casket. 
You can identify it by the trade- 
mark, Then, whether you choose a 
costly or inexpensive design, you 
will know that you have selected the 
best value. For National Caskets cost 
20 MOTE. 

Send for “FUNERAL FACTS” now. 
Your funeral director has copies, or 
write — T-9, 60 Massachusetts 


Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 





The National Trade-mark specifies materials 
used, and guarantees quality. Be sure to look for 
it on the casket you buy. 
NATIONAL CASKET CO., INC. 
Display Rooms in Thirty Cities 
National Caskets Are Available Everywhere 
But Only Through Funeral Directors 
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Married. Mary Leslie Dana, St. Louis 
socialite ;.and Channing McGregory Wells 
Jr. (American Optical Co.); at Wianno, 
Mass. 

a 

Married, Antoinette Wood Frissell, 
sister of Explorer Varick Frissell, lost last 
year in the Newfoundland explosion of the 
sealing ship Viking; and Francis McNeil 
Bacon III, Manhattan” socialite; at 
Greenwich, Conn. 





Reconciled. Hubert Prior (“Rudy”) 
Vallée, crooner; and Fay Webb Vallée. At 
midnight of her first day in Reno, Mrs. 
Vallée telephoned “many many minutes” 
to her husband in Atlantic City. Next day 
she said: “I was just a little’fool. . . . We 
love each other more than ever now.” He 
exhibited to reporters a telegram: “I will 
love only you always.” 


© 


Sued for Divorce. By Mrs. Julia Davis 
Adams, daughter of famed Democrat John 
William Davis: Boston Socialite William 
McMillan Adams, who has been U. S. 
Rubber Co.’s representative in Denmark. 
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Died. Professor William C. Schluter, 
38, able professor of finance in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School 
of Finance & Commerce; by his own hand 
(pistol); in Philadelphia. At his death 
were detectives with a warrant charging 
him with attempted rape of Negress Vic- 
toria Jones, 21. 





Died. Gerardo Scarpato, 42, Brooklyn 
racketeer; of strangulation. He was the 
fifth man to die in supposed reprisal for 
the murder 18 months ago of Giuseppe 
(“Joe the Boss”) Masseria, onetime head 
of Unione Sicilione, friend of “Scarface 
Al” Capone. Masseria was shot to death 
in Scarpato’s restaurant at Coney Island. 
Although Scarpato presented a_ perfect 
alibi, he lived in mortal dread of ven- 
geance, insisted that police record his fin- 
gerprints, had his full name tattooed on 
his left arm. 








Died. Florence Agnes Amberg Hurley, 
47, second wife of famed Chicago Busi- 
nessman Edward Nash Hurley; of injuries 
received in an automobile accident; at 
Berkeley near Chicago. Mr. Hurley, a co- 
receiver for onetime Insull properties, was 
attending a directors’ meeting of Central 
Illinois Co. when he was told of his wife’s 
injuries. He reached his wife five minutes 
after her death, resolved on an investiga- 
tion of the Illinois Central grade crossing 
where a locomotive hit Mrs. Hurley’s La 
Salle convertible coupe, dragged it 300 
feet, seriously injured her daughter and 
son-in-law, Attorney William A. Ryan. 


Died. J. Frank Zoller, 54, General 
Electric Co.’s tax attorney, foremost U. S. 
breeder of Brown Swiss cattle; from in- 


juries inflicted by a prize bull; at his Wal- 
halla Farm outside Schenectady, N. Y. 

















Died. Magnus Washington Alexander, 
62, president of the National Industrial 
Conference Board; of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. An expert on industrial plan- 
ning, in 1928 he called U. S. industry too 
sanguine. 





Died. Sir Horatio Gilbert Parker, 69 
historical novelist (The Seats of the 
Mighty, The Right of Way, The Lane 
That Had No Turning, The Trespasser, 
The Power and the Glory, etc., etc.) ; after 
a heart attack; in London. At Trinity 
College, Toronto, he passed his examina- 
tion for deacon’s orders in the Churth of 
England, turned literature lecturer at 21. 
Illness sent him to California, whence he 
went to the South Sea Islands, Australia, 
London. At 28 he showed his stories to 
British War Correspondent Archibald 
Forbes who called them “the finest collec- 
tion of titles” he had ever seen. Having 
burnt them all, he noticed a woodsman’s 
outfit in a shop window, returned to the 
Canadian wilderness, went back to Eng- 
land to write wilderness stories (Pierre 
and His People). His novels of the French 
regime in the New World were as widely 
read as Rudyard Kipling’s imperialistic 
reportings. He married Manhattan Heiress 
Amy Van Tine in 1895, was knighted in 
1902, raised to a baronetcy in 1915 in 
recognition of his services as U. S. chief of 
British propaganda. In 1920 he went to 
Hollywood to arrange the picturization of 
The Right of Way, returned intermittently 
for ten years, was seriously hurt in a Cali- 
fornia automobile accident. 


Died,. Charles Gimbel, 70, board chair- 
man of Gimbel Brothers (store), Jewish 
philanthropist; of heart disease; at Lake 
Placid, N. Y. Third of Bavarian Adam 
Gimbel’s seven sons, he helped expand 
the original Vincennes, Ind. fur trading 
post, from which grew the Milwaukee 
store (1887), the Philadelphia _ store 
(1894), the Manhattan store (1910), 
which absorbed Saks Thirty-fourth Street 
and Saks Fifth Avenue stores (1923) and 
the Kaufman & Baer store in Pittsburgh 


(1926). 








o 








Died, Francis La Flesche, 75, son of 
the last chief of the Omaha Indians, able 
ethnologist; near Macy, Neb. At 15 he 
was a runner to locate buffalo herds, could 
run 100 mi. in 18 hr. His book Middle 
Five records his life in the Presbyterian 
Mission School in Sioux City. In his 
books he pointed out that the Indian had 
survived the white man’s whiskey and 
rifle, could not survive intermarriage, was 
racially doomed. Longfellow called his 
late sister Suzette (“Bright Eyes’), wife 
of Newsman and Indian Scout Thomas H. 
Tibbles, the embodiment of his character 
Minnehaha. In the last years of his life 
La Flesche’s Indian blood and erudition 
made him one of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute’s leading ethnologists. 

Died. Moses Hazeltine Sherman, 78, 
real estate tycoon, president of Los An- 
geles Steamship Co.; in Los Angeles. One 
of his largest exploits was the purchase 
and subdivision of the entire 15-mile San 
Fernando Valley. He headed the syndicate 
which subdivided Hollywood 30 years ago. 
With his partner, the late Eli P. Clark, he 
built and controlled electric interurban 


lines, consolidated them into Pacific Elec: 
tric Railway, affiliated with the Southern 
Pacific System. 
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Precious Carco! 


YOUR CHILDREN. About them is centered your very life. 
In motor car or trolley or train or other conveyance, 


they are to you the most precious cargo in the world. 
Instinctively you are apprehensive and alert for their 
comfort and safety. 

But there is one conveyance in which you give not 
one thought to comfort and safety—the modern* ele- 
vator. It starts and stops so carefully. It follows its 
path upward and downward so surely and easily. It 
works so steadily and silently, there really is no reason 
for you to bother your head about it. 

It is the work of engineers of Otis Elevator Company 
which has made the elevator the convenient and de- 
pendable vertical conveyance it is today. And it is 
their work which has brought the modern* elevator 
within easy reach of every building owner. For they 
have not only created revolutionary mechanism for new 
elevators, but have likewise adapted this mechanism to 
the elevators already in use. And thus, under the Otis 
Modernization Plan, these older elevators need not be 


scrapped, but can be made to give the conveniences 


and comforts of an entirely new installation. To them 
can be given the benefits of the Otis self-leveling cars. 
Otis automatic door openers and closers, Otis signal 
control, these and all the other ingenious things per- 
fected and put into practical use by Otis engineers. 

So, if you are not getting the best of elevator service 
and comfort in your building, speak to the owner about 
it. Tell him he should look into this Otis Moderniza- 
tion Plan. It has been devised for him. It is to his 
advantage to make use of it. He can quickly learn just 
how reasonably his elevators can be modernized by 
having the engineers of Otis make a survey of his 
elevator system. This service is free. Just telephone the 
local Otis office. 


* 4 modern elevator is not necessarily new. It can be an old one made 
modern through the Otis Modernization Plan. 


OTIS a 
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One of a series of advertisements describing 
the major essentials of utility investments, 


What and where 
is the property 
behind the stock ‘ 


ESIDES their economies in financ- 
B ing, certain utility holding com- 
panies are also organized to effect im- 
provements in service and important 
savings in operation, The full realiza- 
tion of these economies and improve- 
ments depends principally upon phys- 
ical coordination and interconnection 
of facilities. 


Properties cannot be interconnected 
unless they are close together geograph- 
ically and naturally allied in character. 
An investor who wishes to assure him- 
self that his investment is employed to 
useful economicends willinvestigate this 
question of natural unity of the system. 

Geographically, all the properties in 
the Pacific Lighting group are neigh- 
bors. One company centers its service 
in Los Angeles, Pasadena and other 
cities within a short radius. Another 
serves many sections of Los Angeles, 
with natural gas lines extending to more 
distant cities. A third furnishes service 
to a number of smaller communities 
not reached by the others and the fourth 
reaches north along the coast. 


Yet complete interconnection be- 
tween them is possible only because they 
are all engaged in one line of business— 
natural gas service. One company also 
operates an electric service in Los 
Angeles, which is complementary to its 
gasservice ina numberof practical ways. 

During its entire history, now ap- 
proaching half a century, Pacific Light- 
ing has never had any interests outside 
the gas and electric field. At one time, 
many years ago, it owned two small gas 
companies in northern California but 
disposed of them because they could not 


be physically associated with its South- 
ern California system. 

Pacific Lighting performs three main 
economic functions: First, the usual 
saving in cost of capital to its operating 
companies; Second, a considerable de- 


gree of centralized management; 
Third, the physical interconnection of 


allied properties. 

This system has now evolved by 
naturally economic processes into an 
11,300-mile network of natural gas 
pipelines and distributing mains sup- 
plying 252 communities, with a total 
of nearly one million customers. 


Gas and electric rates in Pacific 
Lighting territory are among the lowest 
in America. Low rates increase the use 
of the service, defend the business 


against competition, and stabilize reve- 
nues to the benefit of the stockholders. 


Pacific Lighting is offering no securities 
at the present time and will continue to 
finance construction with its own funds. 
The purpose of these advertisements is to 
gain a wider appreciation of the com- 
pany’s financial and operating policies, 
to its own advantage in future financing. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
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14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 
now usually available to investors only through 
the securities of holding companies. 

In the final analysis, those holding companies 
which render the greatest economic service— 
lower cost of financing, operating economies and 
improvements in service—are best able to earn 
dividends and conserve property values, The earn- 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest,in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
ment, and service. 

These advertisements describe the outstanding 
features of the structure developed by Pacific 
Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 
in Southern California, They deal individually with: 


ORGANIZATION 8. Reserves 
1. Management 9. Dividend Record 
2. History 10. Intercompany 
3. Territory Served Financing 
4, Revenue Sources SERVICE 
¥ 5, UNITY OF 
SYSTEM 
CAPITAL 
6. Capitalization and 
Property Values 
7. Type of 
Securities Issued 


11, Interconnected 
Facilities 

12. Economy of 
Operation 

13. Quality of 
Product 

14, Low Rates 


Investments in utility securities should be ex- 
amined with reference to each of these essential 
economic features. 


The entire series of advertisements has 
been published in booklet form and is 
available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, California. 








CORPORATION 


Unifying through common stock ownership four 


interconnected California Utilities 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO, 
SANTA MARIA GAS CO, 
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Brighter Leaf 


The great, wooden-floored warehouse is 
neatly piled with bunches of tobacco 
leaves. Buyers inspect them, fingering 
them, and measuring them with their eyes. 
The auctioneer, at one end of the room, 
starts to chant. Coat off, hat on the back 
of his head, hands on his hips, he sways 
to the rhythmic rise and fall of his cry. 
‘“Hobben - dobben - hobben-dobben-hobben- 
dobben,” is the way it sounds if you have 
never heard it, “Hobben-dobben, ay-ay-ay- 
ay - ay - ni- ni - ni -ni-ni-ten-ten-ten-ten- 
SOLD.” By crooks of fingers, nods of 
heads, distention of nostrils, the buyers 
make their bids known and slowly the 
auctioneer sways down the room until 
every stack is sold or else withdrawn by a 
farmer who thinks he can fetch a better 
price elsewhere. 

Last week in North Carolina the annual 
“tobacco break” was again taking place. 
Highways were filled with trucks and 
wagons, crowds jammed into the ware- 
houses. Their crops reduced by abandoned 
acreage, drought and insects, the growers 
were delighted when the chanting did not 
stop at the “ay-ay-ay” of eight or the 
“ni-ni-ni’ of nine. Average prices varied 
from 10o¢ to 13¢ against 4¢ to 6¢ last 
year. Despite their poor crops, most farm- 
ers fared better than in 1931. All the big 
companies making 15¢-packages of ciga- 
rets were actively in the market. They 
hoped higher prices for tobacco would dis- 
courage the 10¢-packagers. 


Il Duce’s Ships 

Splitting the foam-flecked blue waters 
of the Mediterranean the S. S. Rex, pride 
of Italy's rejuvenated merchant marine, 
last week completed her engine trials in 
triumph, One of the two biggest ships built 
since the War (51,000 tons), the Rex tore 
over her 600-mi. course at an average 
speed of 28 knots, became unofficially “the 
world’s fastest liner.”* At times her 125,- 
ooo h. p. turbines drove her bulb-stemmed 
hull 29 knots. With her smaller sister the 
S. §. Conte di Savoia, she is il Duce’s 
supreme bid for traffic over the longer, 
warmer, and some say smoother southern 
route. When the Rex ploughs up New 
York Harbor seven days out of Naples on 
her maiden voyage in October, she will 
have sliced two full days from the southern 
run. With Italy only one sea day beyond 
Paris, Il Duce expects his Italia Line will 
now bring swarms of U. S. tourists to en- 
rich his Fascist land. Time of the two big 
ships from Manhattan to Gibraltar will be 
four and a half days, to Nice. six and a 
half. In actual traveling time the octopi of 
Naples’ famed Aquarium will be but one 
junket day farther from Manhattan than 
the Ritz Bar in Paris. 

Though head of no line, the driving 
force behind Italian shipping is short. 
bull-necked Count Costanza Ciano, Mus- 
solini’s closest associate. His son wed 
Mussolini’s daughter Edda. Into Count 
Ciano’s stout fists, Mussolini put the post 
office, the telegraph, all the railroads and 
last year all the shipping, of Italy. It 





° 





*World’s fastest seagoing ships are destroyers 
which have exceeded 44 knots. 





was Count Ciano who arranged the 
mergers of Italy’s greatest shipping lines, 
thereby saving from ruin not only the 
lines but also the big banks which were 
heavily tied up in them. He it was who 
rushed to completion in record time the 
great Rex and Conte di Savoia at a period 














Keystone 
Count CIANO 
The octopi draw near. 


when Britain’s Cunard Line was forced to 
abandon work on its 73,000-ton liner and 
the French Line dallied with its new super- 
Ile de France. Last year genial Count 
Ciano paid out 275,000,000 lire of II 
Duce’s revenues in ship subsidies. 

Since the S. S. Savannah first ploughed 
her way across the North Atlantic in 26 
days in 1819, leading maritime nations 
have fought steadily for the speed honors 
of the Western Ocean. The “ocean grey- 
hounds” at the turn of the century made 
the crossing in six to eight days. Before 
the War Britain and Germany had 
whacked the record down to five days 
There it remained until. North German 
Lloyd launched the Bremen and Europa in 
1928 and 1929. The Bremen (51,656 
tons) now holds the all-time record of 4 
days, 14 hr., 30 min. from Ambrose 
Lightship to Plymouth. The Europa is 
49.746 tons, both average about 26 knots. 
Italy’s new Conte di Savoia has not yet 
had her speed trials, but like the Rex she 
is expected to cruise at about 27 knots, in 
a pinch turn up 29 knots. She is equipped 
with three giant gyroscopes to minimize 
roll. But like any ship, she will pitch. 
The super-/le de France, expected to 
maiden-voyage in 1934, will be the world’s 
biggest and fastest liner. Her plans call 
for a displacement of over 75,000 tons, a 
speed sufficient to drive her from Man- 
hattan to Havre in four and a half days 
flat. 

Around the Corner 

Pulling at his goatee, last week Roger 
Ward Babson, who still glories in his repu- 
tation for having “called the break in 
1929,” observed that “the world is getting 





better, this country is getting better, and 
even Chicago is getting better.” Asked 
about specific securities, his most frequent 
answer was “I am bullish on that.” As- 
serted Ralph Wilson, vice president of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, “Busi- 
ness has struck bottom!” 

Some of the vague “improvement 
noted” indications during August had 
been translated into definite figures by last 
week. General Motors reported that dur- 
ing August its dealers sold 13.3% more 
cars to customers than in July. But, over- 
stocked, they had bought fewer from G-M. 
Smaller companies also reported that Au- 
gust had shown a gain. Bulls were prone 
to say that the first half of August had 
been bad, that the gains resulted from a 
whizzbang finish which may carry into 
September. They took cheer from the 
knowledge that the average automobile 
bouncing along the highway today is four 
years old. 

Retail results for August were not sat- 
isfactory. The Federal Reserve report on 
department store sales showed them run- 
ning 26% behind last year. While there 
was a gain over July, it was smaller than 
usual. The first 16 chain stores to report 
for August showed that they were 15.7% 
below last year. But last week Dun’s re- 
ported a “rebound” and said that “the era 
of sacrifice sales of all sorts . . . either 
has passed entirely or is about to end.” 
Not increased trade but increased stock 
exchange business however was the cause 
of a 3.6% gain in bank clearings during 
August. The country would have shown 
another drop had not New York City 
check transactions jumped over 8%. 
Similarly, increased business from brok- 
ers was believed to have been a big factor 
in a favorable Bell System report. After 
gaining every month this year, the net 
loss of telephones in August was 201,000 
against July’s 268,000. 


Perhaps the most encouraging of funda- 
mental figures was the statement on elec- 
tric power production issued last week. 
The gap between this year’s output and 
last year’s was squeezed from 12.3% in 
the preceding week to 10.4%. The Atlan- 
tic Seaboard was the star performer, using 
but 5.87 less power than a year ago. Any 
increase in steel mills and automobile 
plants would narrow the gap still more. 

The steel industry last week was still 
feeding mostly on hope. During August 
it received more orders than during July. 
Operations lagged at 14.26°% of capacity. 
U. S. Steel Corp. ended the month with a 
gain of 3.293 tons in unfilled orders. This 
increase was the first in 17 months. Steel 
men seemed confident that operations will 
slowly gather momentum in the coming 
weeks although even a 100% gain would 
leave most companies in the red. 


Oe 





Scent 

The Press sniffed a good railroad story 
last week. A committee to look into rail- 
road problems was appointed by the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, the members of which own 13% of 
all railroad bonds. And vague rumors were 
afloat in Wall Street that Calvin Cool- 


idge, Alfred Emanuel Smith and others 
whose voices could command the respect 
of investors and legislators, would soon 
look into the railroad situation. 


There 
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‘ THE 


SPOON 


IS THE 


ENEMY 


OF THE 


HIGH-BALL 


No spoon is needed with self- 
stirring Billy Baxter—when you 
pour, it stirs—an exclusive 
feature, caused by the tremen- 
dous carbonation. 


Billy Baxter Club Soda 
Billy Baxter Ginger Ale 


Send for booklet Dorothy s— 
Billy Baxter's tribute to the 
South. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA. ! 





Smudged carbon copies harass 
the best eyes—ask your filing 
clerk. For clear carbons, for per- 
manency of records, use Multi- 
Kopy Carbon Paper. Tested and 
approved by millions of business 


offices throughout the world. 


Sold by leading stationers everywhere! 


F.8.WEBSTER CO. 


9 AMHERST STREET 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











was truth in the story, though its exact 
nature was probably to remain nebulous 
for some weeks. It was apparent that the 
railroads, a blight on the U. S. economic 
structure, will receive further attention. 


Uncorrected Cotton 

From its county agents who have talked 
with smalltown bankers, who have bounced 
along rural roads to look at farms and 
talk with farmers, the U. S. Crop Report- 
ing Board of the Department of Agricul- 
ture gets the figures which enable it to 
make its monthly forecasts. 

Last week the Board met in Washing- 
ton and pondered pages of cotton statis- 
tics. The windows were carefully shaded 
as they have been ever since someone in 
the room crooked an instructive finger at 
a watching crony. When the estimate was 
finished it was that this year’s cotton crop 
will be 11,310,000 bales. The figure was 
only negligibly different from August’s 
forecast—up 4,000 bales. Although the 
crop had deteriorated during the month, 
farmers, encouraged by rising prices, had 
not abandoned the usual amount of acre- 
age. Cotton traders, apparently thinking 
the Government would again give the 
market a pat by lowering its figures, were 
disconcerted by this evidence of the 
August forecast’s accuracy. Frightened, 
they began selling, sent cotton lurching 
downward $5 a bale. Some of the loss was 
soon regained; cotton steadied at around 
8¢ a lb. Mills continued active. Cotton’s 
gain from the June lows is still over 3¢ a 
lb., enough to save many a farmer from 
ruin. Cottonmen last week were of the 
opinion that small as the 1932 crop may 
be the big 13,000,000 bale carryover from 
last year will be a heavy hand upon any 


further ballooning, that cotton’s position 
is still precarious pending a greater call for 
; new shirts and new sheets, new airplane 





wings and new tires. 
Again, Chase 

“What is an economic system for?” 
This question, says Stuart Chase in A New 
Deal, published last fortnight by Mac- 
millan, was never put by the economic 
sages of the last century. A very literate 
economist himself, Mr. Chase answers the 
question simply and proposes changes 
which he believes will make the system 
function as it should. Whether the system 
is capitalism or socialism, he cares little 
“The crux of the matter is, who receives 
the factory income? As the case now 
stands, it is a six-cornered fight between 
the landlord . . . the bondholder . . . the 
stockholder . . . the worker .. . the man- 
agement .. . and the state. If the worker 
or the state wins out, it is socialism; if 
landlord, bondholder and stockholder . . . 
it is capitalism; if the management wins 
out it is, so far, unnamed.” 

Unlike many economists who are in- 
clined to cheer for the worker and the 
state, Mr. Chase has no particular objec- 
tion to the rich, but he says: “What no 
system can bear indefinitely is the con- 
tinual rowelling of its vitals by those who 
are trying to get rich. It makes little dif- 
ference whether they succeed or fail; the 
operation is disastrous in either case.” For 
the benefit of young men on the make, 
he lists 16 ways of getting rich. Some of 
them: 


“The tying up of a patent or a secret 
process and charging all that the traffic 
will bear. The United Shoe Machinery Co, 
has no reason to complain in this depart- 
ment.” 

“The ingenious overcoming of the inter- 
est rate in selling credit to the wayfaring 
maw. ... The mechanic or clerk . . , to 
.. . buy a car, or bury his grandmother, 
must pay anywhere from 10 to 100% per 
annum for the privilege.” 

“Speculating in securities. ... After 
speculation in real estate, this is the great 
American business enterprise.” 

“Graft in politics. The bulk of this 
traffic is small change, worth no ambitious 
man’s time.” 

“Racketeering.” 

“Rushing blindly in to compete when 
excess capacity already threatens the in- 
dustry. This is ... quantitatively the 
worst item on our scheduie. . . . Money 
is indeed made, but, in a closed market, 
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STUART CHASE 
“Our luck has run out.” 


an equal amount is lost, while the eco- 
nomic structure reels dizzily with repeated 
blows in a vital part.” 

The fact that the U.S. population curve 
is tending to level off (approaching a peak 
about 1960) Economist Chase thinks will 
force a thorough-going revamping of the 
old system. “For the first time in our 
national history since the opening of the 
West,” he says, “we have to deal with a 
roughly static rather than an expanding 
structure. There is no prairie, no moun- 
tain, no forest to which we can escape; 
there are no elastic real estate values to 
muffle the impact of our industrial blun- 
ders. Our luck has run out; we have at 
last to face real things in a real world.” 

Facing this world, the U. S. must invest 
less & less in producers’ goods, must spend 
more & more on consumers’ goods, says 
Economist Chase. “. . . It seems a pity 
that the wayfaring man, having built this 
magnificent plant . should not have a 
chance to secure some good from it. 
Vast expansion of manufacturing equip- 
ment, he believes, has been confounded 
with progress. “We have the plant but 
we cannot make adequate use of it. Jam 
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F Grace had beenlazy...oralways 
late eee 
story wouldn't be necessary to tell. 
But she wasn’t. Grace worked 
hard. She was intelligent. She took 


or indifferent .. . this 


dictation fast and accurately. 

But like every other girl who 
works quickly to turn out letters 
on time—occasionally she hit the 
wrong key, or misspelled a word. 

Unfortunately, the kind of paper 
Grace had to work with just 
wouldn't stand erasures. So alw ays 
it was a question—“ Will this letter 
‘get by,’ or must I type it all over 
again?” 

And so through no fault of her 
own—her work was either late or 
lacking in neatness. 
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The business world is full of hard- 
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working stenographers struggling 
against similar odds. Simply be- 
cause some one “up front” has 
never paid much attention to “such 
little things as erasability in the 
paper we use.” 

But since the introduction of 
New Hammermill Bond the condi-. 
tion is rapidly changing. Because 
not only does New Hammermill 
Bond erase neatly, its whiter than 
other papers, its smoother, easier 
and faster to write on, it has that 
snap, crackle and “feel” that com- 
mand respect, And yet [lammermill 
Bond’s new “premium quality” 
costs no more than ordinary paper. 

So why shouldn't business .. . 
looking for every opportunity to 
combine economy with efficiency 
—swing allits letterhead and busi- 
ness form printing over to IHlam- 


\ 





IRED 


for the inefficiency 


of her boss 





ORDINARY BOND PAPER 
Mistake erased, leaving 
paper with ugly, telltale 
blotchy appearance. 





NEW HAMMERMILL BOND 
Mistakes are easily erased 
without harming paper. 
No roughed-up or blowhy 


appearance, 


Name— 


Position 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Penn. 1 





mermill Bond . . . the new stand- 


ard in the bond paper field! 


NEW! Idea Kit... person- 
alized for your business 


Something new for the busy execu- 
tive. An Idea Kit made up of com- 
mercial printing suggestions to fit 
your particular business .. . and 
save you time, trouble and money. 
Cover imprinted with your name 
to identify the Kit as your own. 
Killed with printed specimens of 
New Hammermill Bond, in white 
and 13 colors. 

Fill out coupon, then attach to 
your business letterhead (mention 
your line of business if not printed 
on the letterhead) so we may se- 
lect suitable material. (Sent free 
anywhere in the United States. 
Outside of U.S. A., 504.) 


| 

' 

' 

Please make up an Idea Kit for me. ' 
] 

' 

a! _.- ' 

th 1 

! 

! 

x; og =. 

(Fill in both lines and attach coupon to your business letterhead) 1 
—— ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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wien Stones anid Dirt 
Have No Place in 
Psyllium Seed 


<q Psyllium seed has no equal 
{ as a corrective for constipa- 
' tion. But be sure the seed 
you use is actually fit for 
human consumption. The 
micro-photograph at the 
top shows sticks, stones, 
dirt and dead seed removed 
from a package of so-called 
“Triple-Cleaned ” bargain seed. 
Battle Creek Psylla is 47 times 
cleaner than this competitive 
seed. Two varieties, Psylla 






White and Psylla Black. Used 
the famous 


and endorsed by 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Ask 
your Druggist, Department Store 


or local Battle Creek Dealer. 
At Battle Creek we have prepared a 64- 
page book that will show you the drug- 
less way to normal regularity, health and 
vigor. If you suffer from any of the com- 
plaints listed below, send for this book 















Dietetic Dept. The Battle Creek Food Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me free and postpaid your 64- 
page book “‘Healthful Living.” My trouble is: 
{ }Constipation [ JI ndigestion [ JSour Stomach 
{ JHigh Blood Pressure (Check only most im- 
portant) 
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Insist on Genuine BATTLE CREEX 


PSYLLA 


oe we ee 


Are Catholics living under Methodist 
rule instead of enjoying rights allowed 
by Rome? 


What amendment of the Constitution 
forbids the Eighteenth Amendment? 


. Can the collapse of government be 
attributed to giving women the vote? 


. Will Japan eventually rule the Pacific? 
Why? 
How did Gandhi fall down and prove 
himself to be a false prophet where 


Christ, being divine, would have suc- 
ceeded? 


These questions, as well as 
many others, are discussed in 


PATRIOTISM 


By Percy Crosby 
Order from your bookstore or send $2 to 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 W. 45th St., N. Y.C. 








Tere are thousands 

of periodicals — 
There is just ONE 
Newsmagazine 






















yesterday, jam tomorrow, but never jam 
today. Men want jobs; people want shoes.” 
What the U. S. can save by eliminating 
its 16 ways of making money, plus a con- 
siderable part of what it now saves for 
investment, Economist Chase would have 
spent on everyday living. 

The application of new inventions must 
be regulated, thinks Economist Chase. 
“The going system is concerned with 
building, improving, scrapping, redesign- 
ing, high financing—anything to secure 
profitable investment . . . at the cost of 
the wayfaring man. ... There are a dozen 
inventions now wavering on the edge of 
practical engineering which will dynamite 
as many industries. . . . This is the prog- 
ress of the Sabine army: one step for- 
ward, two steps backward, March!” 


A frank admirer of Soviet Russia, 
Economist Chase believes, along with 
many another contemporary economist, 
that laissez-faire is dead. Even in the 
U. S. collective efforts have superseded 
the rough & tumble of cut-throat compe- 
tition. He favors government operation of 
huge semi-public corporations, not only 
utilities and railroads but also in such 
basic industries as oil and steel. Scouting 
the idea that public operation is inefficient, 
he points with pride to the German rail- 
roads, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the Port of New York Authority 
(Time, Aug. 29). Lesser industries should 
be forced by a public body to hold pro- 
duction in line with consumption. Flota- 
tion of stocks & bonds shall be carefully 
supervised to avoid creating excess ca- 
pacity, useless industries. Foreign invest- 
ments Economist Chase would ban. 

But the key to his new system is man- 
aged currency and credit. Inflation and 
deflation will be minimized by a controlled 
dollar. Though the U. S. would have to 
take its chance in foreign trade, the value 
of the dollar would be changed by a body 
similar to the Federal Reserve Board. 
Economist Chase thinks that the impor- 
tance of exports will tend to dwindle, that 
the U. S. will be forced back upon itself 
as a self-contained unit, selling only to 
buy the few raw materials (tin, rubber, 
manganese, coffee, silk) it lacks. Man- 
aged currency and credit (not a price- 
fixing scheme) would serve merely to 
flatten the major swings in commodity 
prices. 


Economist Chase learned the ins & outs 
of business as an accountant in the em- 
ploy of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Now 44, he writes busily for private profit, 
lives in a remodeled barn in Redding, 
Conn. He was a founder of Consumers’ 
Research, an organization which tests and 
analyzes consumer products for 40,000 
subscribers. What he terms “consumer 
literacy” (knowing intrinsic values apart 
from advertising blasts), Economist Chase 
thinks will eventually have a cleansing 
effect on the present system. When plain 
people as well as economists recognize 
that the system’s function is “to provide 
food, shelter, clothing and comforts in as 
dependable and adequate quantities as .. . 
resources . . . and technical arts permit” 
for every U. S. man, woman & child, then 
his system, says Economist Chase, will 
more than double the standard of living 
which existed before the Depression. 
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Stradivari of Golf 


John Campbell, assistant plant engineer 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., returned to New York last week 
from the home of his ancestors on the 
S. S. Majestic with a portfolio of rare and 
valuable prints, a box full of strange balls 
and about 80 ancient & honorable golf 
clubs. There were warped cleeks, battered 
baffys, jiggers, brassies, spoons and nib- 
icks, the whole making the finest collection 
of antique golfing impedimenta ever 
brought to the U. S. Soon they will oc- 
cupy a special museum wing in the new 
cruciform James River Country Club near 
Newport News. After he had exhibited a 
print of what he believes to be the first re- 
corded game of golf, reprinted from an 
illuminated Book of Hours in 1457 in the 
British Museum, Engineer Campbell 


> 















Wide World 
ARCHER MILTON HUNTINGTON 
He attracted mules. 


dumped the rest of his treasures on the 
deck for the benefit of ship news reporters. 
They included a number of bullet hard 
leather pellets stuffed with feathers. 
“These are the famous feather balls,” 
said Mr. Campbell. “They were in vogue 
until 1858 when they were replaced by 
the hard rubber ‘gutties.’ They have 4 
cover of horse leather soaked in oil and 
are filled with gull feathers. It took a top 
hat full of feathers to stuff one ball. They 
are a wee bit hard.” ; 
Pride of the collection are a group 0! 
early 19th Century clubs from the bench 
of the late great Hugh Philip of Scotland 
“Just as fine a piece of skill this chap 
Philip had with golf clubs as Stradivari 
with his violins. There is nothing sweeter 
than some of his sticks. Fact is, every 
one of them I got is a treasure. Thank 
the Lord golf sticks can’t be turned out 
like ice boxes. . . .” 
The Virginia gentry who will soon have 
a chance to see the work of the Stradivan 
of golf must thank a New Yorker for 
them. The golf museum. was made pos 
sible through the munificence of an inde- 
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fatigable museum founder, tall Archer 
Milton Huntington, son of Railroad 
Builder Collis Potter Huntington. Archer 
Huntington insists that his real hobby is 
ey studies, not founding museums. 

He has written several travel books on 
Spain, translated the epic of the Cid Cam- 
peador, introduced Artists Zuloaga and 
Sorolla to the U. S. Less successfully 
last winter he sponsored one Cesareo Ber- 
naldo de Quiros, Argentine illustrator 
(Time, March 7). 

His second wife, 56-year-old Anna 
Hyatt Huntington, is the daughter of 
Zoologist Alpheus Hyatt. She is a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor and a sculptor 
fully equal in ability to Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney. A pupil of Gutzon Borglum, she 
designed a huge equestrian statue of the 
Cid in action for her husband’s Hispanic 
Museum, but specializes in lions and Joans 
of Arc. Her best known Joan, that on 
Manhattan’s Riverside Drive, shows the 
Maid standing in her stirrups with sword 
raised. Other Anna Huntington Joans have 
been erected at Gloucester, Mass., Blois, 
France, and in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. 

As a museum founder, Mr. Huntington 
is chiefly responsible for the Museum of 
the Hispanic Society of America and the 
Museum of the American Indian in New 
York. Last year he set aside a section of 
his estate near Camden, S. C. as a sanc- 
tuary for ancient mules and offered to 
pay $20 apiece for broken down jacks and 
jennies until the mule migration from 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama be- 
came more than he could cope wit. 

Hardly was news of the golf museum 
cold on the presses last week than Archer 
Huntington started still another. To Syra- 





cuse University he gave a 13.000-acre | 


tract of Adirondack forest land, princi- 


pally-in Essex County, N. Y., to be known | 
is “The Archer and Anna Huntington | 


Wild Life Forest Station,” where students 
of the University’s New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry may hide in the bushes 
watching the habits of the mink, the rab- 
bit, the deer and the muskrat. 

The golf museum is by no means his 
only gift to the city of Newport News. 
Archer Huntington is the principal owner 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., builders of numerous naval 
vessels and the Dollar liners President 
Hoover and President Coolidge. About 
two years ago he announced that he would 


like to establish a Mariners’ Museum near | 
the shipyard to contain a fine collection | 


of ship models and exhibitions of marine 
equipment, engines, prints, maps, etc. on 
the order of the great maritime display 
in the Deutsches Museum in Munich. The 
plan grew. Trustees of the Mariners’ 
Museum bought 811 acres of land, built 
an artificial lake 165 acres in extent, ten- 
derly transported 15,000 crabs to the salt 
waters of the James River, established a 
game sanctuary and forestry school, and 
organized a ladies’ garden club. 

At the present time the Mariners’ Mu- 
seum contains almost everything from 
wild geese to hybrid rhododendrons except 
ship models. A workshop to build such 
models all on the scale of a quarter of an 
inch to the foot has been designed by Mrs. 
Huntington and built. Modelmakers’ first 
task will be to reconstruct every craft 
launched at the Newport News yard. 











FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 





Will you open your 
door to tacts: 


Of course, your office door is open to friends who sell fire insur- 
ance but is it open to the facts on insurance which you ought to 
know. All other things bei ‘ing at least equal, will you open your 
door to the man who says I can save you thirty percent”? That 
man is The Central agent in your city. “Ask him to show you the 
cold, hard facts which prove this saving. 

For 56 years The Central has written fire insurance on industrial 
structures and homes in larger amounts each year. For more than 
half a century, through major conflagrations, wars and economic 
depressions, it has paid all losses fualby and promptly. And since 
1921 at a saving of 30% to its policy yholders. Ask us to send you 
a booklet of more facts on Central protection and the name of 
your nearby agent. He is a good man to know. 


toy CENTRAL 


Sicidends To MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
é C. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
Policyholders 


Since 


| A921 CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


In Manhattan last week the theatre cele- 
brated the season’s first busy week. Of 
four new shows, the most pressagented, 
most discussed, was 


Here Today. Good friend of Author- 
ess Dorothy Parker is her publisher, 
George Oppenheimer (The Viking Press). 
Deciding to write a play, Publisher Oppen- 
heimer wondered what would happen if a 
person whose life is devoted to being bril- 
liant were thrown into a houseful of Bos- 
ton socialites. His answer is_ highly 
amusing to almost everyone but the social- 
ites. Mary Hilliard (Ruth Gordon) is 
bizarre, witty, peripatetic, alcoholic. 
When they get drunk she and her friend 
Stanley Dale (Charles D. Brown) go 
travelling. Once they went to Siam. This 
time they go to Nassau, where Mary Hil- 
liard’s one-time husband, Philip Graves 
(Donald Macdonald), is trying to per- 
suade fresh, serious Claire Windrew 
(Sally Bates) to break her engagement 
and marry him. Hilliard & Dale proceed 
to the hilarious business of disrupting the 
household, insulting everybody with epi- 
grams. Particularly do they insult 
stodgy Mrs. Windrew (Charlotte Gran- 
ville). Mary Hilliard rifles her liquor 





cabinet (“White Rock! My favorite 
drink!”). She picks her perennial roses 
(“It'll be next year before you know it”). 
She breaks up her jigsaw puzzle. To make 
Mrs. Windrew like Philip she invents for 
him a father who was killed at the aristo- 
cratic pastime of fox-hunting: 

“",. And when that polo ball hit 
nad 

“T thought you said he was killed hunt- 
ing.” 

“Yes, he was hunting for a polo game.” 

Further to persuade Mrs. Windrew to 
accept Philip as a son-in-law Mary Hilliard 
tells her that her daughter’s present fiancé 
has been spending nights in Atlantic City 
with a Vanities girl. Unfortunately this 
turns out to be true, not only of the fiancé 
but also of Mrs. Windrew’s young son. 
By this time everybody is on the point of 
hysterics, including Mary Hilliard, who has 
suddenly decided she wants Philip for her- 
self. 

To offset writing that is frequently 
jerky, Here Today has the polished di- 
rection of George S. Kaufman. To offset 
the miscasting of Messrs. Macdonald and 
Brown it has the almost perfect casting of 
Misses Gordon, Bates, Granville. It is 
Actress Bates who states the theme of 
the play: 

“You're here today, all of you....I 
want to be here tomorrow, and the day 
after, and the day after that. And I want 
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of AGED 


FLAVOR 


Don’t you like the idea 


@ These full pints—16 ounces instead of 12 
your money’s worth. Bottled in brand-new bottles, 





of aged flavor? That’s the secret of 
Clicquot’s goodness. And it takes time to 
perfect. The choicest of flavor ingre- 
dients are 4GED 6 MONTHS. Then, and 
only then, do we sweeten the blend and 
add Clicquot’s sparkling water. It takes 
time, yes. But it’s worth it. Just taste 
Clicquot’s aged flavor and you'll agree. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 








give you 


to think about it and worry about it and 
plan for it. . . . Goodbye.” 
o— 

Ballyhoo of 1932. “As clean and 
wholesome as the magazine!” promises 
Comedian Bob Hope from an upper box 
labeled “Complaint Department” a mo.- 
ment before Ballyhoo’s many-hued cur- 
tain goes up. The revue (written by 
Ballyhoo magazine’s editor, Norman An- 
thony) keeps its leering promise. Able 
Comedian Willie Howard struggles home 
on a street car with the most essential 
fixture for his bathroom; with Brother 
Eugene he tries to make a papier-maché 
cow “give”; on a Columbus Circle soap 
box he makes a Communist speech: “Re- 
wolt! Our cup of beeterness ees feeled to 
ze breem! Rewolt!” There is a nudist 
sketch; a scene in Cinemactress “Mar- 
greta Garbitch’s” Hollywood | training 
quarters; a song called “Love, Nuts and 
Noodles” in which Nina Mae McKinney 
does what appears to be a nautch dance. 

Like its journalistic forbear, Ballyhoo 
concentrates on kidding advertisements. 
When Comedian Howard is chief concen- 
trator, it is funny. There are few good 
tunes (one of them: “While We Have 
Bromo Seltzer in Our Love Nest”) to 
make Ballyhoo another Band Wagon, 
which it tries hard to be. 

Best Years is a drab little play about 
a woman who spends the best years of her 
life taking care of a neurotic mother when 
she might be enjoying the gayety of a 
honeymoon in Siberia. So strong is the 
hold of Mrs. Davis (Jean Adair) on her 
daughter Cora (Katherine Alexander) that 
Fred Barton (Harvey Stephens) has to do 
his courting under her watchful eye. 
When Cora starts for a dance with him 
Mrs. Davis collapses in the footlights. 
During the entire third act Mrs. Davis 
lies unconscious on a sofa in full view of 
the audience while other members of the 
household leave Cora to care for her. 
When the curtain goes down Mrs. Davis 
is dead. Playwright Raymond Van 
Sickle evidently felt very strongly that 
mothers are the curse of small-town life. 
Manhattan playgoers, for most of whom 
the mother problem has been superseded 
by the housing problem, will probably feel 
no less strongly concerning plays about 
them. 











The Man Who Reclaimed His Head. 
The head, in this case, is that of Henri 
Berthaud, Wartime Premier of France, 
which an army officer deposits on a law- 
yer’s table in the opening scene. It then 
develops that the officer, misshapen, ugly 
and half mad, had made Henri Berthaud 
Premier by writing his speeches, editing 
his newspaper. Afraid of the world be- 
cause of his deformities, he had injected 
his personality into Berthaud’s handsome 
person, for which Berthaud had repaid him 
by stealing his pretty wife. Finding Bert- 
haud in his bedroom, he had chopped off 
his head with a glittering bayonet. 

A melodrama, The Man Who Reclaimed 
His Head is often exciting, but it is more 
often tiresome. Last week’s audiences ap- 
plauded Claude Rains’s bombastic inter- 
pretation of the hapless monster, almost 
hissed the polished villainies of Stuart 
Casey, but most likely it was pretty Jean 
Arthur who gave them all their pleasure. 
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Today’s Tyrant 

Tue REVOLT OF THE Masses—Jose 
Ortega y Gasset-—Norton ($2.75). 

Though economists now have the floor 
and philosophers are, as Philosopher 
Ortega y Gasset admits, anything today 
rather than philosophers, this penetrating 
analysis of the world’s state is not eco- 
nomic. No fatalist, Ortega y Gasset, 
searcher for the truth about Western 
civilization, believes that something may 
still be done with the truth when it is 
found. A yea-sayer, his gloomiest proph- 
ecy is still hopeful in a sardonic Spanish 
way: “Before long there will be heard 
throughout the planet a formidable cry, 
rising like the howling of innumerable dogs 
to the stars, asking for someone or some- 
thing to take command, to impose an occu- 
pation, a duty.” 

That the world is demoralized he thinks 
not altogether a bad sign. “Our epoch 





Jose OrTEGA ¥ GASSET 
“There will be heard throughout the planet 


a formidable cry. aa 

... believes itself more than all the rest, 
and at the same time feels that it is a 
beginning. What expression shall we find 
for it? Perhaps this one: superior to other 
times, inferior to itself. Strong, indeed, 
and at the same time uncertain of its 
destiny; proud of its strength and at the 
same time fearing it.” Most of his book 
Is an analytical arraignment of the mass- 
mind, tyrant of the age. “The character- 
istic of the hour is that the commonplace 
mind, knowing itself to be commonplace, 
has the assurance to proclaim the right of 
the commonplace and to impose them 
wherever it will. As they say in the U. S.: 
‘to be different is to be indecent.’” It is 
a crowded age, especially in Europe, whose 
population has increased from 180,000,000 
10 460,000,000 since 1800. Ortega y Gas- 
set denies that Europe is being American- 


*New books are news. 


ized, says ‘“Americanization” is a world- 
wide, spontaneous growth. 

Making a vital distinction between 
“mass” and “class,” he defines “mass- 
mind” as the commonplace mind, no 
matter in what class it is found. The mass- 
man is barbarian, only concerned with his 
own well-being, content to plunder civiliza- 
tion, not labor intelligently to continue it. 
By his definition of “barbarian” Ortega y 
Gasset covers a multitude of public “lead- 
ers’: “If anyone in a discussion with us 
is not concerned with adjusting himself to 
truth, if he has no wish to find the truth, 
he is intellectually a barbarian. ‘That, in 
fact, is the position of the mass-man when 
he speaks, lectures or writes.” Even 
highly-trained specialists—scientists, finan- 
ciers, doctors. engineers—behave like bar- 
barians in spheres outside their specialty. 
Result: “The direction of society has been 
taken over by a type of man who is not 
interested in the principles of civilization.” 

What distinguishes our age from preced- 
ing ones is that “the masses are in revolt,” 
determined to take the world into their 
own hands. The commonplace has become 
tyrannical. In former times “the masses 
asserted no right to intervene in | govern- 
ment|; they realized that if they wished 
to intervene they would necessarily have 
to acquire those special qualities and 
cease being mere mass.” A fierce believer 
in aristocracy of intellect and character, 
not of heredity, Ortega y Gasset calls such 
organized mass-government as Fascism 
and Bolshevism “two false dawns 
mere primitivism.”” Europe’s answer, he 
thinks, is to build itself into one great 
state in which, he implies, the mass-man 
will no longer dominate. 

The Author. Jose Ortega y Gasset is 
no barbarian specialist. Because he is Pro- 
fessor of Metaphysics at Madrid Uni- 
versity it does not follow that he is a mere 
academician. Like his brilliant colleague 
Miguel de Unamuno, rector of Salamanca 
University, but less actively, Ortega y 
Gasset has long been a Republican, now 
sits in Spain’s Cortes between lectures 
His influence as a writer, philosopher and 
statesman is felt not only in Spain but 
throughout the Spanish-speaking world-— 
a world bigger than Anglo-Saxons often 
realize. He founded and still edits the 
Revista de Occidente, Spanish literary and 
philosophical review. 


eee 
Inquiring Reporter 

Tuts Country or Yours — Morris 
Markey—Little, Brown ($3) 

On the theory that a forest is “simply 
an accumulation of trees,” Reporter Mor- 
ris Markey “got into a Ford and set out 
to call” on his countrymen at home. He 
wanted to know what the U. S. is really 
like. He traveled 16,000 miles, inter- 
viewed hundreds of ordinary U. S. citi- 
zens. In this stimulating and depressing 
report he sets down what he found, draws 
his conclusions. Some of his findings: 
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192 houses of ill-fame in two city blocks 
in Pittsburgh. 

A U. S. Senator who got drunk at a 
club in Chicago, made his stock speech in 
favor of Prohibition. 

A Hollywood party at which he ex- 
claimed, “It’s all papier-miché!” poked 
his finger at the wall, found it was all 
papier-macheé. 

A woman on the West Coast who ad- 
mitted making about $3 an hour by pre- 
tending to be stranded in a gasless car, 
begging a gallon from chivalrous passers- 
by. 

Some of his conclusions: 

“The press is competent, efficient, clever 
—and it is without ideal, without basic 
virtue, without the will to be right in its 
thinking or bold in its expression of 
thought. 

me I came to the conclusion that 
Christianity is hardly to be considered at 
all as a force in American life, in directing 
its current or its desires. . . . The ancient 
virtues are no longer taught in our coun- 
try. Children are not reared to the stern 
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“America—a wilderness crying for a 
voice.” 

chant of goodness. They climb haphaz- 
ardly into adult life. . They are not 
immoral. They are simply without morals, 
save for those instinctive and defensive 
morals which survive unconsciously from 
more harshly ordered generations. 

“T cannot think of a time or a place 
in all history. wherein so few restraints, 
so few rules, were laid upon creative art- 
ists. I cannot think of a time or place 
wherein the rewards were so certain. 

“In every part of the country I found 
an acceptance of the fact that our govern- 
ment has broken down. . . . We cannot 
be a nation in the true sense because we 
have no national ideals, no national aims 

. And so, ladies and gentlemen, I give 
you my country: America—a wilderness 
crying for a voice.” 

The Author. Like most professional 
New Yorkers, Morris Markey (pro- 
nounced Mar-kee) reached Manhattan by 
gradual progression from smaller centres. 
He was born in Alexandria, Va., schooled 
in Richmond. He worked in Savannah, 
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WE’VE been making fine hats for 67 
years. More men wear Stetsons, the 
world around, than any other brand. 
And this year you can buy one of 
these famous hats for a five-dollar bill. 

It’s genuine Stetson through and 
through—hand-blocked, superbly fin- 
ished, smartly styled. It is available 
in a full range of colors, both soft 
felts and derbies, at almost any good 
store that sells hats. 


All other Stetson prices reduced 


Excellent Quality, formerly $10 . . . now $7 
Nutria Quality, formerly $12.50. . mow $10 
Real Nutria Quality, formerly $15 now $12.50 
3X Beaver Quality, formerly $16.50 now $15 


Stetson Special Quality, 
formerly $20. . 2.422 sow $17.50 


4X Beaver Quality, formerly $22.50 now $20 
5X Beaver Quality, formerly $40 . now $35 
7X Beaver Quality, formerly $50 . now $40 
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|as “the 


TIME 


| New Orleans, Texas, served with the 
| A. E. F. He became a reporter in At- 
| lanta, moved to Newark, crossed the Hud- 
| son to enter the city room of the late 
| great New York World. He became the 
| foremost reporter-at-large for The New 
| Yorker, whence Editor Otis L. Wiese lured 
| him to McCall’s. Some of This Country 
of Yours ran in McCall’s. His one novel, 


The Band Plays Dixie, he described as 


| many biscuits.” Tall, blond, blue-eyed, 
pink-cheeked, he talks well, particularly 
when stimulated. He thinks the secret of 
living successfully in New York is a 
“decent selfishness,” has decided that most 
people go there for “freedom they really 
have not the faintest notion what to do 
with.” 


Cuba Libre 

LIBERTY, THE STorY oF Cusa—Horatio 
S. Rubens—Brewer, Warren & Putnam 
($2.50). 

Young Lawyer Horatio Seymour Ru- 
bens, who in 1893 had a smooth, fat face, 
a wispy mustache and a confident manner 
for his 24 years, had not been merely a 
footballer at C. C. N. Y. He had also 
made friends with a Cuban classmate, one 


| Gonzalo de Quesada. When Quesada in- 


troduced him to Jose Julian Marti, known 
Master” to U. S.-exiled Cuban 
revolutionaries, young Rubens caught fire 
from Marti’s fervor, swore he would get 
in there and fight for Cuban independence. 
This book is the disarmingly partisan 
record of how Cuba finally got quit of 
Spain. His own place in the epic Author 
Rubens keeps modestly choral: heroes of 
his tale are Poet Marti, Mulatto General 
Antonio Macéo, white-bearded, spectacled 
Maximo Gomez, Cuba herself. 

Rubens soon proved his usefulness to 
the Cuban exiles as a lawyer and was made 
General Counsel and utility man to the 
“Cuban Junta.” In 1895 Gomez and Marti 
landed in Cuba for the final struggle. 
Marti was soon killed in a skirmish, but 
Gémez joined forces with Macéo and 
spread revolt over the whole island. Mean- 
time the Junta in the U. S. had the job of 
keeping the Cuban “army” supplied with 
guns and ammunition. Rubens became an 
expert organizer of filibustering expedi- 
tions, an equally expert defense lawyer for 
arrested filibusters (never lost a case). 
Occasionally he made a voyage himself, 
but his usefulness was greater on shore. 
Raising money for the rebel Cubans was 
part of his job. Biggest single contribu- 
tion ($30,000) he got from Tammany’s 





Boss Croker. Propaganda was another 
part. He admits that Hearst and the 
yellow press were a great help in spread- 
ing Spanish atrocity stories, rousing U. S. 
sympathies for the revolting Cubans. The 
Junta’s agents had to be organized but 
kept under cover: one of their men was 
made Pullman conductor on the 
Manhattan-Tampa run. As the popularity 
of the Cuban cause increased, Rubens was 
pestered with volunteers. He let the late 
Author Stephen Crane make a trip on the 
filibustering Commodore, which was 
wrecked. ‘When I met Crane again. . . . 
I asked him how one particularly self- 
important man behaved when all chance 
| of saving the ship seemed gone. ‘He re- 
minded me of George Washington,’ Crane 
| said, ‘first in war, first in peace—and first 
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in the boat.’” On this experience Crane 
founded his famed story The Open Boat. 

Though Rubens does not take the credit 
of getting the U. S. to declare war on 
Spain, he did his best to bring it about, 
When one of his agents got hold of a 
letter written by Spanish Minister de 
Lome in which President McKinley was 
called “a pot-house politician, catering to 
the rabble,” Rubens published the letter, 
forced de Loéme’s resignation. Rubens 
thinks the Maine was blown up by the 
Spaniards, admits it was probably not “an 
official act,” but suspects that the dis- 
gruntled Spanish General “Butcher” 
Weyler hoped it would happen. 

Rubens, not an eye-witness of the Cuban 
fighting, gives a full, extremely pro-Cuban 
account of it, compares it favorably with 
the U. S. War of Independence. Accord- 
ing to his figures, the Spanish army finally 
numbered 200,000 regulars, but it could 
never come to grips with the ragged, badly- 
armed Cuban guerrillas, whose policy was 
never to fight a decisive battle but to 
wear down the enemy. General Gomez 
once stated his plan of campaign for the 
rainy season: “I am going to make the 
Spanish columns move, move constantly; 
and I count upon my three important 
allies, June, July and August.” The Span- 
ish answer to guerrilla tactics, says Ru 
bens, was atrocities, of which he presents 
some gruesome photographs in evidence, 
General Weyler won his nickname of 
“Butcher” by his order outlawing all 
Cubans found outside the Spanish lines, 
shooting them as rebels. Those within the 
lines (reconcentrados), says Rubens, were 
allowed to starve: “at least 200,000” died 
that way. 

Cuba-loving Author Rubens carries his 
story through the U. S. war with Spain, 
through the U. S. military government of 
Cuba, and closes with a rhetorical descrip- 
tion of the Cuban flag rising slowly over 
Morro Castle. As in a well-behaved cin 
ema, nothing is supposed to follow the 
supposedly happy end. 


Books of the Week 


BEVERIDGE AND THE PROGRESSIVE 
Era—Claude G. Bowers—Houghton 
Mifflin ($5). A dull biography of a 
second-rate great man. Literary 
Guild choice for September. 

Str Water Scott—John Buchan 
—Coward-McCann ($3.75). Shorter 
and more readable biography than 
Lockhart’s, pat for the Scott cente- 
nary. 

THe Fortress—Hugh Walpole— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). The third 
and next-to-last in Walpole’s series 
about the Herries family of Cumber- 
land. 

Secret Lives—E. F. Benson— 
Doubleday, Doran—($2). 

THE MAKING oF A PresIpENT—H. 
L. Mencken—Knopf ($1.50). Re 
prints of Mencken’s newspaper Ie- 
ports of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions. 

Tue Scanpat Moncer — Emile 
Gauvreau—Macaulay ($2). See Pp 
26. 

A New Deat—Stuart Chase— 
MacMillan ($2.50). See p. 38. 
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